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Tue Christian Era with its nineteen hundred odd years forms 
a not inconsiderable section of recorded history. It is natural, 
therefore, to think of the Christian Faith as old and venerable. 
But that does not mean that its glories belong to the past. 
Some with their eyes fixed on the time when the Church was 
dominant and its doctrines axiomatic for all thought, lament 
the “Passing of. Christendom” and describe our time as 
definitely post-Christian. It is refreshing to hear the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury insisting that, on the contrary, ““We are 
the Early Christians”. If we view the future faithfully we may 
very well descry a time when the first 1900 years will be 
reckoned “The Early Period of Church History”. 

The Reformed Church at all events has good reason to 
welcome the idea. Its distinguishing mark is the conscious 
effort, initiated at the Reformation, to recover the faith and 


» life of the Apostolic Church in its purity, and to revive the 


lost spirit of triumphant Evangelism. The Church of the New 
Testament is the accepted norm for the Church of all times 
and places. 

One feature of the Early or New Testament Church which 
we would do well to notice and reproduce is the complete 
absence of defeatism. Historians have made much of the 
preparation of the world for the coming of Christ. Never- 
theless St. Paul found the preaching of Christ crucified “unto 
the Jews a scandal and unto the Greeks foolishness”. When 
St. John recorded the claim of Christ—“I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto me”—he would 
know that there would be many to scoff. But the Apostles 
continued with their preaching undismayed, and by its 
foolishness and weakness God put to shame the wise and the 
strong. 
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It is the same Gospel which we preach, and if we meet 
the same resistance, that, too, only increases the parallel. All 
that remains to complete it is that we should share the in- 
vincible faith of the Early Christians in the power and wisdom 
of God. That faith is what makes Christians, whether early 
or late, and mere chronology has no significance for God who 
is from everlasting to everlasting The Same. The Gospel 
abides true and mighty to save through all the passing years. 
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III 


Aramaic ORIGINS 


Tue Semitic background to the Greek documents of our N.T. 
has received increasing attention of recent years. Much that is 
strange in N.T. Greek can best be explained on the hypothesis 
that some of these documents or their sources were originally 
composed in a Semitic language, and that what we have before 
us is a fairly literal rendering into Greek, so-called “‘ translation- 
Greek”. 

When first the papyrus discoveries of Egypt threw a flood 
of light on the idiom of the N.T., and showed how close this 
“language of the Holy Ghost’! was to the Hellenistic ver- 
nacular of the Eastern Mediterranean, there was a natural 
tendency to suppose that the newer research had rendered quite 
obsolete the older theories which attributed the peculiarities of 
N.T. Greek to Semitic influence. But a more balanced judgment 
has resulted from the lapse of time and the further prosecution 
of research, and while the kinship of N.T. Greek with the 
Hellenistic vernacular, the “ Koiné” or “common” speech, 
is now universally recognised, considerable differences between 
the two have been pointed out. 

The trend away from the absolute identification of N.T. 
Greek with the Koiné may be observed if we compare Vol. ii 
of Moulton and Howard’s Grammar of New Testament Greek 
with Vol. i (J. H. Moulton’s Prolegomena). In the Prolegomena 
(ist ed., 1906), Moulton reduced to a minimum the influence 
of Semitic idiom on N.T. Greek. In Vol. ii (1929), Professor 
W. F. Howard adds an Appendix of 73 pages on “‘ Semitisms 
in the New Testament ” (pp. 413 ff.), at the beginning of which 
he reminds his readers that “in some respects Dr. Moulton’s 
attitude to the subject of Semitisms in the New Testament was 
slightly modified after the first edition of the Prolegomena 
appeared ”’. 

Even so, it is a far cry from the recognition of Semitic influence 
in the language of the N.T., which one might have expected in 
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any case, to the assumption of Aramaic documents underlying 
our Gospels. Yet this assumption, too, was made by J. H. 
Moulton in the earlier part of the Introduction to Vol. ii of 
Moulton and Howard’s Grammar, written before his death in 
1915. ‘‘ Lost Aramaic originals”, he wrote, “lie behind a fair 
proportion of these documents ”’ (p. 3). That there is in some 
form or other an Aramaic substratum is generally admitted nowa- 
days, whether that form be documentary or not. For there is 
nowadays general agreement that Aramaic was the customary 
language of our Lord; and if this be so, then the Sayings of 
Jesus at least go back to an Aramaic original. 

The recognition that Aramaic was most probably our Lord’s 
mother-tongue has been growing since the eighteenth century.* 
In 1772 Giambernardo de Rossi published at Parma a work, 
Della lingua propria di Cristo e degli Ebrei nazionali della Palestina 
da’ tempi de’ Maccabei, in which he argued with insight that the 
mother-tongue of Jesus was what he called Syro-Chaldaic, i.e., 
Aramaic. Twenty years later Johann Adrian Bolten attempted 
to translate the First Gospel ‘‘ back” into Aramaic, giving his 
work the title, Der Bericht des Matthdus von Fesu dem Messias 
(Altona, 1792). In the similarly named work, Der Bericht des 
Foannes von Fesu dem Messias (1797), he expressed the view 
that the Fourth Gospel, too, was originally written in Aramaic. 
But it was not until the end of the nineteenth century and begin- 
ning of the twentieth that the claims of Aramaic were fairly 
definitely settled by Arnold Meyer in Fesu Mustersprache (Leipzig, 
1896), and in particular by Gustaf Dalman, who in a series of 
works indispensable to the student of this subject,* not only 
established pretty conclusively that Aramaic was the mother- 
tongue of Jesus, but also showed in many instances what must 
have been something very like the actual Aramaic words that 
proceeded out of His mouth. 

It is generally conceded nowadays, even by those who argue 
that Hebrew persisted as a living language in Jerusalem and 
Judaea well into the Christian era, that Aramaic was the common 
language of Galilee. Thus, for example, Professor M. Segal, 
who considers that the evidence leaves no doubt that ‘“ Mish- 
naic ’’ Hebrew was the vernacular of Judaea in N.T. times, 
concedes that “with regard to the language of Jesus, it is 
admitted that in the Roman period, and perhaps earlier, Aramaic 
was the vernacular of the native Galilean Jews ”’.4 
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We need not repeat here the convincing arguments for believ- 
ing that Aramaic was our Lord’s habitual tongue. They may 
best be studied in the writings of Dalman, especially in The 
Words of Fesus. But if He spoke habitually in Aramaic, the 
original source of His Sayings was naturally an Aramaic one, 
though it does not necessarily follow that they were written in 
Aramaic, or that our Gospels depend on Aramaic documents. 
Dalman was very cautious in this respect; while he tries to 
reproduce the original Aramaic of several Sayings of Jesus, he 
says: ‘‘ For my own part I do not see more than a high prob- 
ability for an Aramaic primary gospel, and dare not speak of a 
certainty resting on proofs” (Words of Fesus, p. 62). Again: 
“It is thus possible that the oldest Christian writing may have 
been composed in Greek; and its Semitisms, so far as they are 
not Biblicisms, are in that case due to the Aramaic oral archetype 
(Urgestalt) of the Christian tradition ” (ib., p. 71). 

The words, ‘so far as they are not Biblicisms”, are important. 
In so far as they are Biblicisms, they are due to the influence of 
the LXX, and are Hebraisms, not Aramaisms. The “ translation- 
Greek ” of which the LXX is so full is a literal Greek rendering 
of Hebrew idiom, and has affected to a greater or less degree all 
the N.T. writers. We have to distinguish this form of Semitic 
influence from that which reflects Aramaic originals. Many 
people who talk about Semitisms in N.T. Greek fail to distin- 
guish between Hebraisms and Aramaisms. It is usually pretty 
easy for a reader familiar with Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek, to 
say whether a reasonably long piece of translation-Greek from a 
Semitic original is from Hebrew or Aramaic. For while Hebrew 
and Aramaic have naturally many features in common, being 
neighbouring Semitic tongues, there are also outstanding 
differences, especially in syntax. Of the most distinctive Aramaic 
constructions reflected in the Greek N.T., we may. mention 
asyndeton, the use of ’edayin (‘‘ then ’’) to introduce sentences, 
the periphrastic use of the imperfect of the verb ‘‘ to be” with 
the participle, the anticipation of the genitive of a substantive 
by a pronominal suffix attached to the governing noun,® the 
anticipation of the direct object by a pronominal suffix attached 
to the verb,* the introduction of the direct object by the prepo- 
sition 9 (/e),? and especially the multifarious uses of the particle 
(de) or (di), originally a demonstrative pronoun, and then 
used to precede a genitive, or as the indeclinable relative, or as a 
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conjunction meaning “ that ”, “‘ because ”’, “‘ when ”’, “ in order 
that”. It must frequently give translators from Aramaic pause 
before they decide by what equivalent this overworked particle 
must be rendered, and not infrequently an awkward Greek 
construction becomes plain if we discern behind it a piece of 
Aramaic containing this particle. 

. Among scholars who have postulated Aramaic sources for 
part at least of our Gospels during the past fifty years may be 
mentioned such outstanding names as F. Blass, E. Nestle, J. 
Wellhausen, Th. Zahn, W. C. Allen, A. Harnack, and C. F. 
Burney. The last-named made two very important contributions 
to the subject in The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel (1922), 
which we shall notice later, and The Poetry of our Lord (1925). 
In the latter book he takes a large number of passages from our 
Lord’s teaching as recorded in all four Gospels, and shows how 
they are not only characterised by the poetical parallelism which 
is the main feature of O.T. poetry, but also how, when turned 
into Aramaic, they reveal regular rhythm and even, at times, 
rhyme. A short example is the passage commencing “ The 
foxes have holes ” (Matt. viii. 20 = Luke ix. 58), which Burney 
turns thus (p. 169): 


le-tha‘layya "ith lehon borin 
le-‘opha di-shemayya ginnin 
u-le-bar ’enasha leth leh 
han de-yarken resheh. 


Some of the passages which present these features markedly 
when retroverted into Aramaic are passages which have been 
suspected by many writers as not authentic words of Jesus. 
Such are, for example, Matt. xi. 25-27=Luke x. 21f.; Matt. 
xvi. 17-19; xxv. 31ff., as well as several passages from the 
Fourth Gospel. Their poetical character does not in itself, of 
course, afford a conclusive proof of their authenticity, but it must 
be taken into serious consideration, for there is much in what 
Professor Dodd says, that “ since Jesus appeared to His con- 
temporaries as a prophet, and prophets were accustomed to give 
oracles in verse, it is credible that we have here something 
approaching His ipsissima verba” (History and the Gospel, pp. 
8of.). 

: Par of all the writers who have examined the question of 
Aramaic origins, none has dealt with it more thoroughly than 
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Professor C. C. Torrey of Yale. In a succession of works— 
The Translations Made from the Original Aramaic Gospels (1912), 
The Composition and Date of Acts (1916), The Four Gospels (1933), 
and Our Translated Gospels (1936)—he argues that practically 
the whole of our four Gospels and Acts i-xv are translations 
from Aramaic. 


“The material of our Four Gospels is all Palestinian, and 
the language in which it was originally written is Aramaic, 
then the principal language of the land; with the exception 
of the first two chapters of Lk., which were composed in 
Hebrew. Each of the first two Gospels, Mk. and Mt., was 
rendered into Greek very soon after it was put forth. The 
Gospel of Jn. was translated considerably later, probably at 
Ephesus. (The translator added, in Greek, chap. xxi.) Luke 
made in Palestine, very likely during the two years of Paul’s 
imprisonment: at Caesarea (Acts xxiv. 27), a collection of 
Semitic documents relating to the life and work of Jesus, 
arranged them very skilfully, and then rendered the whole 
into the Greek which is our Third Gospel” (Our Translated 
Gospels, p. ix). 


Torrey’s views on the dates of the Gospels are as unusual as 
his views on their composition. 


“‘ The Gospels as completed and published, in their present 
extent and form, are all of considerably earlier date than has 
commonly been supposed. The latest of them can be only a 
little later than the middle of the century. At the annual 
meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in 
New York City, in December, 1934, I challenged my New 
Testament colleagues to designate even one passage, from any 
of the Four Gospels, giving clear evidence of a date later 
than f0 a.D., or of origin outside Palestine. The challenge 
was not met, nor will it be, for there is no such passage ” 


(op. cit., p. x.). 


Needless to say, these opinions have not met with general 
approval, though their author’s high scholarship and thorough 
command of his subject bespeak for them great respect and close 
study. One wonders at times whether the violence with which 
they have been attacked is not partly due to their challenge to 
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** vested interests ” in the methods and conclusions of the older 
school of Synoptic criticism. For, to quote Professor W. F. 
Albright: 


“It is difficult to imagine a more complete volte-face 
than would be necessary for New Testament criticism if 
Torrey’s views were proved correct. He has consequently 
been attacked with the greatest vigour by many New Testa- 
ment scholars, led by E. J. Goodspeed and D. W. Riddle. 
Other scholars, few of whom are specialists in the New 
Testament, have rallied to his support, but the majority 
remains on the side-lines, equally awed by Torrey’s learning 
and impressed by the authority of his antagonists.’ 


Much of the evidence adduced by Torrey, however, will be 
satisfied if we assume that it was the various sources, and not 
necessarily all the completed Gospels as literary units, that were 
originally composed in Aramaic, Take Mk. for example. In 
the first paper of this series we discussed the testimony of 
Papias,® according to whom Mark was the interpreter of Peter. 
I said there that I saw no reason to doubt that the word 
épunvevrijs is to be understood primarily in its literal sense, the 
meaning being that Mark turned Peter’s Aramaic into Greek. 
Mark’s was a pretty literal interpretation, too: we have Professor 
Howard’s word for it that “‘ Mark is the most Aramaic of the 
Gospels.”1° Indeed, there is ground for believing that Mark 
first wrote down the Kerygma in Aramaic before it was turned 
into Greek. ‘‘ How a man of so good education’, says J. H. 
Ropes, ‘‘ who knew so much Greek, could have written out of 
his own head so barbarous a Greek style is to me puzzling. 
On the other hand a man who knew Greek well and was trans- 
lating rather literally an Aramaic book would have been not 
unlikely to produce exactly the result which we find before us.’’14 

One test of whether the sources were oral or written is to 
look in our Greek Gospels for expressions which might be due 
to misreading of an Aramaic original. Aramaisms of syntax 
might be due to the influence of an oral tradition; the confusion 
of letters which looked alike in Aramaic writing, though their 
sounds were quite different, betokens a written source. There 
is, for example, a curious phrase in Mark vii. 3, éav wy rvyuq 
Tas xeipas, ovx which can only be rendered: 
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“Except they wash their hands with the fist, they do not 
eat.” Here Torrey has a very attractive suggestion that 
an original 919 (4-gmar) has been misread as 3719 (4-gmod), 
the former meaning “at all,” the latter “with the fist”. 
The sense will then be: “ Except they wash their hands, 
they do not eat at all.”4* The similarity of 3 (d) and 4 (r) 
in Hebrew, Aramaic and Syriac is a notorious source of copyists’ 
errors. And it might frequently happen that where there 
was no misreading of consonants, there was ambiguity because 
of two or more possible vocalisations. In oral communication 
this ambiguity would not arise, because the vowels were pro- 
nounced, but it would arise in reading a document, because 
they were not written. So, in Mark x. 12, Torrey sees 
behind éay airy Tov avdpa (“and if 
she herself having put away her husband”’) the unpointed 
Aramaic 79y29 vocalised as pasera Je-ba‘alah; but 
he points out that a simple change of vocalisation to petira 
le-ba‘alah gives the sense “if she herself shall be divorced 
by her husband”, which is in agreement with Luke xvi. 18 
(arodeAvuevny awd avdpos), and also with the law as recorded by 
Josephus in Ant. xv. 7, 10.3% 

Or again, an ambiguity might arise without any confusion 
in either consonants or vowels. The difficult saying of Mark 
ix. 49, as yap (“for everyone shall be salted 
with fire’) is explained by Torrey as going back to Aram, 
kol ba’esh yithmallach, which means “‘ everything spoiling is 
salted’. But the previous verse, a quotation from Isa. Ixvi. 24, 
appeared in the original document in its Hebrew form, in which 
the Hebrew word ’esh (“ fire”) occurs. The translator, according 
to Torrey, thought that verse 49 was a continuation of the 
Hebrew. of verse 48, and not unnaturally read 4a’esh as the 
Hebrew for “with fire”.14 Whether we agree with these emen- 
dations of Torrey or not, they are good examples of the kind of 
thing that would be apt to happen in translating from Aramaic. 

The Parable of the Sower (Mark iv. 3ff.) is an interesting 
study if we try to get at the Aramaic underlying the Greek. 
In verse 4, & is possible though unidiomatic 
Greek, but a regular Aramaic construction. ‘rapa ri ddév 
would represent ‘a/ ’orcha, which would more commonly mean 
“‘ on the path ”; and seed falling on the beaten track would be 
most likely to be picked up by the birds. In verse 8 “‘ gave 
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fruit” is probably a Semitic rather than a Greek idiom; 
dvaBaivovra xai avgavépeva is quite plainly a Semitic idiom; it is the 
Aramaic ’azelin we-rabayin, “increasing constantly” (cf. the 
corresponding Hebrew idiom with ha/akh). In the same verse 


the construction at the end is given differently by different . 


MSS. and editors; Westcott and Hort read és tpidxovra xai 
& éxardv, but allow in the margin either 
or & instead of & in both its occurrences. The fact is, 
that there is MS. authority for reading either EIZ or EN 


before each of the three numerals; the question is, whether we. 


should take these to be the prepositions «is and &, or the 
numerals «fs and &. The parallel passages in Matt. xiii. 8 
and Luke viii. 8 do not help us, as the construction is there 
replaced by normal Greek idioms. But we do find help from 
the Vulgate, which has in Mark iv. 8: et efferebat unum triginta, 
et unum sexaginta, et unum centum. This suggests that whether 
we read EIZ or EN in the Greek, we should supply them with 
a rough breathing and regard them as the masculine or neuter 
of the numeral “ one”. This is no more a Greek idiom than it is 
a Latin one, but it is a good Aramaic idiom, occurring in the 
Aramaic of the O.T. at Dan. iii. 19, where chad shib‘ah is literally 
rendered in our A.V., “‘ one seven times ”’. 

Some points of interest also arise in the conversation which 
followed the Parable. ‘To you’, He said, “it is given to know 
the mystery of the Kingdom of God; but to them who are out- 
side everything comes in parables ” (ver. 11). This év rapaBodais 
may seem strange, as we are accustomed to think of parables 
as intended to convey deep truths to common people in a simple 
manner; but the corresponding Aramaic methal (like the cognate 
Hebrew mashal) has a wide range of meanings, such as “‘ maxim’’, 
by-word ”’, proverb”, and “ riddle’, the last of which is 
most appropriate in this particular verse.15 “‘ To those who are 
outside all these things come as riddles.” Then, stranger still 
to many readers, comes the construction with iva in verse 12: 
“that they may see indeed, but not perceive’, and so on (the 
Semitic idiom here, “‘ that seeing they may see”’, reflects the 
Hebrew original of Isa. vi. 9). But ta will reflect Aramaic 
de, which is also used as the relative, so that the original mean- 
ing of the passage may be: “‘ but all these things come as riddles 
to those who are outside, who see indeed, but do not perceive; 
who hear indeed, but do not comprehend, lest they should turn 
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and be forgiven.” But are we justified in regarding this verse as 
a translation from Aramaic, and not rather from the original 


Hebrew of Isa. vi. 9f.? Yes, for the quotation is much closer to 
the Aramaic Targum than to the Hebrew. The Hebrew ends 


-with we-rapha Jo, “and one should heal it” (LXX, «ai 


idoopa: avrods, “and I should heal them’); whereas the Targum 
ends with we-yishtebeg Jehon, the exact equivalent of  xai 
d¢ej avrots (“and it should be forgiven them”). And 
the passage in the Targum begins with the particle de, which we 


‘have postulated behind Mark’s iva. 


So much, then, for Mark.* On a priori grounds we should 
have still more reason to expect that our Lord’s Sayings origin- 
ally circulated in Aramaic, especially if there is any truth, as I 
believe there is, in the suggestions we have noticed earlier, that 
they were memorised and recorded in writing in His lifetime on 
earth. Here it is appropriate again to consider the fragment of 
Papias which we discussed in our first paper, that “ Matthew 
compiled the Logia in the Hebrew (i.e., Aramaic) tongue, and 
everyone translated them as best he could”. It is coming 
increasingly to be recognised that of all the strata in our Gospels, 
those which show most conclusive signs of an Aramaic original 
are “Q” and “M”’, which are the main components of the 
document which I have earlier ventured to call “ Proto- 
Matthew ” and to identify with the Matthaean Logia mentioned 
by Papias.17 Wellhausen, Nestle, and Harnack among others 
have stated their conviction that “‘Q” depends on an Aramaic 
original; among our own contemporaries Professor T. W. 
Manson, who is specially qualified to speak on this subject, 
declares that “ the more one studies the data, the more one is 
confirmed in the belief that there is an Aramaic document 
behind the Greek Q”’, and adds: “ It is also, I think, probable 
that much of the matter peculiar to Matthew is derived from 
an Aramaic document or documents ” (Expository Times, Vol. 
xIvii, pp. 8, 10). In view of the treatment of several ““M” 
passages by Burney in The Poetry of our Lord, 1 should say that 
their derivation from an Aramaic document is much more than 
“ probable ”’. In short, if there was such a document as “ Proto- 
Matthew ”, the evidence is all in favour of its having been 
originally written in Aramaic. . 

When we turn to the Third Gospel, we should expect to 
find Aramaic influence in the “ Q” sections and in the Markan 
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material. But there is also a surprising proportion of Aramaisms 
in the ‘‘ L.” material as well. It is not clear, however, that ‘“‘ L”’ 
ever had a separate existence in documentary form. The 
Aramaisms may well go back to oral transmission only. At any 
rate, Luke, for all his mastery of literary Greek style, reproduced 
faithfully the idiom of his sources, so that Ropes could say that 
“even in Luke, in spite of the literary standard which the 
writer attains, not merely do the two infancy chapters show strong 
Hebraic character, but elsewhere in the Third Gospel, especially 
in the sayings of Jesus, specific Aramaisms abound "’.* 

It is particularly striking to find a Semitism in Lk. where the 
parallel passages in the other Synoptists have a Greek idiom. 
In Luke xx. 11 we have erepov SovAov, 
literally, ‘“‘and he added to send another servant” (cf. 
verse 12, tpirov This is a common idiom 
both in Hebrew and Aramaic. But Matt. xxi. 36 and Mark xii. 
4 have the ordinary Greek expression rdw drécrade. It is more 
probable that Luke is here not following an Aramaic source, 
but employing a literary mannerism; he uses it again in 
Acts xii. 3 ovAdAaBeiv Kai Ilérpov), and it is said to 
be the only Semitism to be found in the Greek of Josephus. 

The material common to Mt. and Lk. is sometimes so ver- 
bally identical that we have no hesitation in assuming a single 
Greek source (i.e., one of the Greek versions of the Matthaean 
Logia); where there is some disparity we may assume that 
divergent Greek versions were being used, but where the 
difference is greater still, it is more satisfactory to suppose that 
Luke was not following the Matthaean Logia, but a parallel 
account to which he had independent access, so that such a 
passage in Lk, should be ascribed not to ““Q” but to “L”, 
Now, where two different Greek versions of the Logia were 
being used, and even sometimes when the parallel accounts in 
Mt. and Lk. come along different lines of transmission, we may 
expect to find “ translation-variants —divergent Greek words 
and phrases which may represent the same or nearly the same 
Aramaic original. Many of these possible “‘ translation-variants ” 
are noted by Professor Manson in The Teaching of Jesus (1931) 
and in the middle section of Major, Manson and Wright’s 
The Mission and Message of Fesus (1937). Others have been 
pointed out earlier, by Arnold Meyer, Nestle, Wellhausen, 
Allen and others. The study of these translation-variants is 
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one of the most important branches of the study of Aramaic 
origins in the Gospels, as frequently the very differences in the 
Greek versions of some Saying of our Lord, which might at one 
time have presented a problem to simple readers of the Bible, 
or an opportunity to others to seize upon an imagined dis- 
crepancy, actually help us with a fair measure of confidence 
to discover the actual Aramaic words used by our Lord. 

I remember reading an article somewhere in which the writer 
professed himself anxious to know whether Jesus said ‘‘ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven” 
(Matt. v. 3), or “ Blessed are ye poor, for yours is the kingdom 
of God” (Luke vi. 20). Well, in the first place, “ heaven” 
(shemayya) was regularly used in Aramaic as a substitute for 
““ God ” (’Elaha), so that the idiom used by our Lord is literally 
rendered in Mt., whereas it is replaced by a Greek idiom in Mk, 
and Lk. If then, behind “‘ the kingdom of God ” in Lk. we see 
the Aramaic malkutha di-shemayya, the whole Lukan beatitude 
will go back into Aramaic thus: tubekhon miskenayya, de-dilekhon 
malkutha di-shemayya. Now miskenayya is literally represented in 
Greek by oi rrwxoé, But “poor” in the religious language 
of Palestine at that time had not merely an economic 
connotation; it had derived a deeper spiritual significance from 
the descriptions of the “ poor and needy” saint of so many 
of the Psalms. So miskenayya is rendered in Mt. by the 
less literal but more exact Greek, of rrwxol rg mveduars. The 
only difference now remaining between the two versions is 
between the third person in Mt. and the second person in Lk., 
and this difference will not be felt to be very great when it is 
realised that it turns upon the difference between two guttural 
sounds in Aramaic. Where Lk. reflects subekhon (“ blessed are 
ye”) and dilekhon (‘‘ yours”), Mt. reflects subehon (‘‘ blessed 
are they’) and dilehon theirs ’”).1® 

Did John the Baptist say that he was unworthy to “ bear” 
(Barrdou:, Matt. iii. 11) or to “unloose” (Afom, Mark i. 7; 
Luke iii. 16; John i. 27) the shoes of his successor? Probably 
the word he used was capable of both senses, for Aramaic 
shegal means (1) to carry or take up, (2) to take off a garment.*°. 

When our Lord sent out the Twelve, did He forbid or allow 
them to take a staff? Matt. x. 10 (unit pdéBSov) and Luke ix. 3 
(uspre faB8ov) support the former; Mark vi. 8 (« yi) pdvov) 
the latter. If we turn the Greek into Aramaic, the difference turns 
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upon a single‘letter; and of Mt. and Lk. represent | 


(we-la); « ph -- - povov of Mk. represents Which was 
the original is uncertain; Burney*? thought Mk. and Allen** 
thought Mt. and Lk.; but the point is that what looks a real 
discrepancy in the Greek is shown by the Aramaic to be a simple 
copyist’s error. 

“Wisdom is justified by her works”, says our Lord in 
Matt. xi. 19; the corresponding passage in Luke vii. 35 has 
“* wisdom is justified of all her children ”’ (the variant “‘ children ” 
in some texts in Matt. xi. 19 is harmonistic). Arnold Meyer** 
pointed out that the difference could be due to a very small 
change in Aramaic, the addition or omission of fH (¢), “ her 
works” being x~ANTIY (‘abidathaha) and “her children” 
NaTIy (‘abdaha), though the latter literally means “ her 
servants "’. 

For “‘ many prophets and righteous men ” in Matt. xiii. 17, 
the parallel passage in Luke x. 24 has “ many prophets and 
kings”. The difference may turn literally upon the presence or 
absence of a jot, the letter » (y).** ‘‘ Righteous men” would 
represent ["w" (yashrin), and “kings” would represent 
TW (sarin). Some help may be afforded in deciding which 
of the two is original by the juxtaposition of prophets and 
righteous men in Matt. x. 41. 

In Matt. xxiii. 26 we read xaOdépwor mparov 7d évrés, while the 
parallel passage in Luke xi. 41 has the difficult Greek ra évévra Sére 
2denuorivnv. Wellhausen suggested that xa0épwov of Mt. represents 
the imperative singular dakki, but that Luke, finding before him 
the imperative plural dakkau (“‘ cleanse ye ’’), misread it as zakkau 
(“ give alms ’’).*5 Burney, however, has shown that in Aramaic 
and Mishnaic Hebrew zakke means not only “ to give alms” 
but also “to cleanse ”, although the normal verb for the latter 
is dakke.** We have thus before us in these two passages simply 
two possible translations of the verb zakke, the one more appro- 
priate to the context being that in Mt. 

These are but a handful out of a long list of translation- 
variants suggested by various scholars. Less important, but 
interesting none the less, are the evidences of word-play in the 
original which come to light after retroversion into Aramaic. 
Thus, in the words of John the Baptist, ‘‘ God is able of these 
stones to raise up children unto Abraham ” (Matt. iii. 9; Luke 
iii, 8), there may be a play on ’abnayya (“ stones”) and dnayya 
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(“ children ’’).*7_ So our Lord’s words about the lilies, “ they 
toil not, neither do they spin” (Matt. vi. 28; Luke xii. 27), 
would be in Aramaic /a ‘amalu we-Ja ‘azalu.** In Luke xiv. 
35 (“neither for the land nor for the dunghill’’), “land” 
might be sebe/; but F. Perles would by a slight emendation 
change it to sabbala (‘‘ seasoning”), so that the words quoted 
appear in Aramaic as /a /e-tabbala we-la le-zabbala (‘‘ neither 
for seasoning nor for manure”’).*® In these and other places 
the paronomasia or assonance, which does not appear in the 
Greek, becomes apparent at once in the Aramaic. 

If time and space permitted, something might be added 
about some of the chief idiomatic Aramaistic expressions in the 
Gospels, and in particular about the two most important ones, 
“Kingdom of heaven”’ (malkutha di-shemayya) and ‘‘ Son of 
man ”’ (bar ’enasha), both of which, however, require a complete 
study by themselves, which may be forthcoming some day. 

It remains for us to consider the question of Aramaic 
influence in the Fourth Gospel. Burney and Torrey have argued 
that this is a translation from Aramaic; a similar claim was made 
as far back as 1645, by C. Salmasius. Last century H. Ewald, 
while not holding that Jn. was actually written in Aramaic, 
wrote: “‘ Under the Greek mantle that he at a late date learned 
to throw about himself, he still bears in himself the whole mind 
and spirit of his mother tongue, and does not hesitate to let 
himself be led by it” (Die johanneischen Schriften, 1861). In 
1902 appeared A. Schlatter’s Die Sprache und Heimat des vierten 
Evangelisten, in which, after an exhaustive collation of Rabbinic 
parallels, drawn especially from the Midrashim, he concluded 
that the Fourth Evangelist “‘ was a Palestinian who thought and 
spoke in Aramaic, and only acquired his Greek in the course 
of his missionary work.” 

Twenty years later appeared Burney’s exhaustive treatment 
in The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, supporting his thesis 
that the book as a whole was first composed in Aramaic and then 
turned into Greek. Then came Torrey’s works in 1933 and 
1936, reaching the same conclusion as a result of arguments 
independent of Burney’s but not contradictory to them. Torrey’s 
evidence is the more important, because when Burney’s book 
appeared, Torrey thought its arguments inconclusive. “‘ Burney’s 
argument ”’, he wrote, “ for all its learning and acumen, weakens 
at the crucial point. Among those who are inclined to demand 
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in John what Burney demands in Mark, I think the verdict is 
likely to be ‘ Not Proven’.”*® What Burney demanded in 
Mk. was “‘ some cogent evidence of mistranslation ” (4.0.F.G., 
p- 19). Yet when Torrey came to examine the Fourth Gospel 
for himself, he not only came to the same general conclusion 
as Burney, but became convinced that in it “the proof of mis- 
translation is even more striking than in the other Gospels ” 
(0.T.G., p. xi). 

If the general conclusion of Burney and Torrey could be 
substantiated, some interesting conclusions might follow, of 
great importance for the criticism of Jn. The puzzling con- 
nexion between John the Apostle and John the Presbyter might 
conceivably be explained if the former composed the Aramaic 
work, and the latter turned it into Greek.*4 The argument that 
the diversity of style and language between the Fourth Gospel 
and the Apocalypse preclude a common authorship would lose 
most of its validity, especially if, with R. H. Charles, we see a 
Hebrew original for the latter.** Referring to some of the lin- 
guistic characteristics of the Apocalypse enumerated by Charles, 
Burney says: “‘ All these characteristics are precisely those which 
we should expect that the author of the Fourth Gospel would 
display if he turned himself to the composition of a book like 
the Apocalypse. Is this coincidence merely accidental?” Then, 
after giving “‘ a rough list of Semitisms common to the Fourth 
Gospel and the Apocalypse’, Burney concludes: ‘‘ Thus it 
appears that the case against identity of authorship of the Gospel 
and Apocalypse can certainly not be maintained upon the ground 
of style. The evidence is all in the other direction ” (4.0.F.G., 
pp. 1§0, 1§2). 

An Aramaic origin of Jn. renders less likely any dependence 
on Greek philosophy. We are less tempted to think of the 
Aéyos of the Greek philosophers when behind the Johannine 
Aéyos we see the Aramaic memra; we think rather of the 
characteristic part which the Memra of God plays in the Targums. 
Both Burney and Torrey, it is interesting to note, consider that, 
in the Aramaic original, John i. 13 reads not “ who were born ” 
but “ who was born ”’ referring tacitly to the Virgin Birth. As is 
well known, this (gui natus est) is the reading of the Old Latin 
Codex Veronensis: the singular was regarded by Tertullian as 
the true text, and it is attested also by Justin, Irenaeus, Ambrose 
and Augustine, while in our own days Zahn, Resch, Blass, and 
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Harnack have supported it as the true reading. In view, however, 
of the overwhelming evidence for the plural, we must be content 
to note with interest the attempt to find support for the singular 
in a postulated Aramaic original. 

On the words of John i. 29, Burney argues that the whole 
“* presentation of the Baptist’s witness, including these words, 
is fully in accord with the Synoptic narrative” (pp. 104ff.). 
Since John spoke of himself in terms of Isa. xl, we need not be 
surprised if he spoke of Jesus in terms of Isa. liii, especially 
as we know how our Lord Himself interpreted His mission in 
terms of the latter prophecy. Burney, following C. J. Ball, 
finds a word-play in the phrase ‘‘ Lamb of God ”’, as the Aramaic 
talya, cognate with Hebrew sale (“ lamb ”’), had come to mean 
also “‘ child”, “servant”, in the sense of Greek rais. This 
suggests a double reference in the one word to the Servant 
of the Lord who was led as a lamb to the slaughter. 

The argument as presented by Burney and Torrey is cumu- 
lative, depending for its strength on the remarkable number of 
passages where difficult Greek can be turned into natural 
Aramaic. As in the Synoptic Gospels, the majority of these 
passages occur in reports of the words of Jesus, thus providing 
an important piece of evidence for the genuineness of the 
Sayings attributed to Him in Jn. For example, Burney’s argu- 
ment that the indeclinable Aramaic particle de lies behind some 
difficult constructions with the relative in Jn. (x. 29; xvii. 11f.; 
cf. vi. 37, 393 Xvii. 2, 24), is noticed by Howard in his Appendix 
on “ Semitisms in the New Testament” (p. 437), with the 
remark: ‘“‘ Mr. G. R. Driver** does not dispute the Aramaic 
origin of the idiom, but observes that in every case the passage 
is attributed to Jesus, and is not evidence of an Aramaic Gospel 
translated into Greek, but of the Aramaic of the ipsissima verba 
of our Lord.” 

One more example of retroversion into Aramaic from Jn. 
must suffice; it is interesting as showing both the strength and 
the limitation of this approach. In John vii. 37f., it is probable 
that we should divide the clauses after the example of Codex 
Bezae and some other Old Latin and Western texts, thus: 
“* He that is athirst, let him come to Me: and let him drink who 
believes in Me.” Even in English we can trace the parallelism, 
rhythm, and rhyme when the clauses are so arranged. They are 
equally obvious in Burney’s Aramaic: man de gache yethe lewathi; 
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we-yishte man di-mehemin bi. This strongly suggests that the 
arrangement in Codex Bezae is right. 

What then of the remaining words: “‘ As the Scripture has 
said, Out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water”? What 
Scripture says this? Rendel Harris, in The Expositor viii, xx, p. 
196, on the basis of the similarity between NOD (karsa), 
“belly”, and (kurseya), “ throne”, would emend to : 
“Out of the throne shall flow rivers of living water.” This 
reminds us of the living waters flowing from the Temple in 
Ezek. xlvii. 1ff. (cf. Joel iii. 18; Zech. xiv. 8), and still more 
forcibly of the “ river of water of life, clear as crystal’, which 
John saw “ proceeding out of the throne of God and of the 
Lamb ”’ (Rev. xxii. 1). But Burney has another suggestion; 
he supposes (4.0.F.G., pp. 109ff.) that Pym (matyan), 
“‘ fountain ’’; has been vocalised as if it were me‘in, another 
Aramaic word for “belly”, so that his reconstruction runs: 
“ Rivers shall flow forth from the fountain of living waters,” 
reminding us of the beautiful title of God in Jer. ii. 13. Torrey 
again, by a simpler emendation, the change of one vowel, would 
read min gawwah (‘from the midst of her”) instead of min 
gawweh (‘‘ from the midst of him”’), and thinks primarily of 
Ps. xlvi. 5, where “the midst of her” appears in the Aramaic 
Targum as gawwah (F.G., p. 323; O.T.G., pp. 108ff.). 

Here, then, we have three very attractive emendations, by 
three very competent scholars. Each by itself would be almost 
convincing ; but at most only one of them can be the true solution. 
Which is it? This will serve to illustrate the limitations of any 
argument which depends on the reconstruction of a document 
no longer extant. 

There is, however, good ground for believing that “ Proto- 
Matthew ” and the first draft of Mk. were written in Aramaic. 
As regards Jn., the position is more complicated. The discourses 
certainly reflect an Aramaic original, and so do some of the 
narrative and meditative passages. 

So, like Source and Form Criticism, but along a different 
route, the study of Aramaic origins takes us back behind our 
existing Greek Gospels to a period still nearer the events narrated, 
and helps to confirm our confidence in the trustworthiness of the 
Gospels as they have come down to us. We should welcome all 
the light which critical scholarship and research can throw upon 
our Gospels, from every angle of approach. If our Gospels are 
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untrustworthy, then the, sooner we know it the better; but we 
who by grace of the Inward Testimony of the Holy Spirit know 
that He in whom we have believed is this same Jesus whom the 
Evangelists portray, are assured that we have not followed 
cunningly devised fables, and conclude therefore that as Truth 
can never contradict Truth, the truth about the origin of the 
Gospels can only serve to teach us more accurately, like Theo- 
philus, the secure ground of those things wherein we have been 
instructed. 
F. F. Bruce. 
University of Leeds. 


1 This expression is quoted from Rothe (1863) by H. 
Cremer in the Preface to his Biblico-Theological Lexicon of N.T. 
, 

2 J. T. Hudson points out in The Expository Times, liii, p. 
264, that as early as 1596 J. Almira thought that his Syriac 
Grammar treated of Jesus’ mother-tongue. 

® Grammatik des jidisch-palastinischen Aramdisch (Leipzig, 
1894); Words of Fesus (Eng. tr., 1902); Sacred Sites and Ways 
(Eng. tr., 1935); Fesus-Feshua (Eng. tr., 1929). 

* Mishnaic Hebrew Grammar (1927), p. 17. T. W. Manson 
(The Teaching of Fesus, pp. 4.6ff.) suggests that in His more formal 
disputations with the Pharisees, our Lord may have used 
Mishnaic Hebrew, as they did. 

5 Cf. rijs Ovyatpds abriis ris ‘HpwSiddos, Mark vi. 223 rods yoveis 
rod John ix. 18. 

Cf. John ix. I 3, dyovow mpds Papuraiovs rév wore 

7 Cf. Matt. xxi. 9, dcavva rg vig Aaveid (“ Save now the Son of 
David,” i.e., practically, “‘ God save the King ”’). 

® From the Stone Age to Christianity (1940), pp. 294f. 

* Apud Euseb., H.E. iii. 39. Cf. Vol. xiv, pp. 180f. 

1° Moulton-Howard, Gr. of N.T.Gk., ii. p. 481. 

11 The Synoptic Gospels (1934), p. 98. The Aramaic origin of 
Mk. was maintained also by W. C. Allen: cf. Oxford Studies 
in the Synoptic Problem, ed. Sanday (1911), p. 293- 

18 The Four Gospels, p. 300; Our Translated Gospels, pp. 
92ff. 
13 F.G., p. 302; O.7.G., pp. 93ff. 

14 F.G., p. 302; O.T.G., pp. 11, 13. 
15 See O. A. Piper’s remarks on this verse in Vol. xiv., p. 44. 
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1® See also J. T. Hudson’s article, ‘‘ The Aramaic Basis of 
St. Mark”, in The Expository Times, liii, pp. 264ff. 

17 Apud Euseb., H. E. iii. 39. Cf. Vol. xiv, pp. 187 ff. 
This ‘“ Proto-Matthew” is very like W. C. Allen’s recon- 
struction of the Matthaean Logia, including both “Q” 
and “‘ M ” material: see his Commentary on Mt. in the I.C.C, 
series (2nd ed., 1907), pp. lviff., and his chapter, “‘ The Book 
of Sayings and the First Gospel ”, in Oxford Studies in the Synoptic 
Problem, pp. 234ff. The main difference is that I have envisaged 
“‘ Proto-Matthew ”’ as containing a narrative framework. 

18 The Synoptic Gospels, p. 96. But Professor J. A. Findlay is 
surely exaggerating when in The British Weekly for Oct. 8, 1942, 
he says: “ The evangelist who shows most signs of an Aramaic 
background is Luke ”’ (italics mine). 

1° Cf. Burney, The Poetry of our Lord, p. 166. 

*° Torrey, F.G., p. 290. Less happily, R. Eisler, in The 
Messiah Fesus and Fohn the Baptist (1931), p. 261, thinks the 
text in Mt. due to a misreading of 9w3 (nesha/), “‘ take off ”’, 
as NWI (nesa), “ bear”. 

21 The Poetry of our Lord, p. 121. 

*2 Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problems, p. 296. See his 
whole chapter in O.S.S.P. on “ The Aramaic Background of the 
Gospels”, pp. 288ff. Cf. Torrey O.T.G., pp. 143ff. 

23 Jesu Muttersprache, p. 82. 

24 Cf. T. W. Manson, The Teaching of ees p- 32. 

*5 Einleitung in die drei ersten|Evangelien (Berlin, 1905), p. 36. 

2° Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, p. 9. . } 

27 Cf. The Mission and Message of Fesus, p. 332. 

28 Cf. The Mission and Message of Fesus, p. 404. 

2° Cf. The Mission and Message of Fesus, p. 424. 

30 Harvard Theological Review, xvi., p. 332. 

$1 Burney himself makes John the Presbyter the author. 

82 A Hebrew original, that is, in the writer’s mind: “‘ while 
he writes in Greek, he thinks in Hebrew ” (I.C.C. Commentary 
on Rev. [1920], p. cxlii). 

** In The Original Language of the Fourth Gospel, reprinted 
from The Fewish Guardian, where it first appeared as a review 
of Burney’s book. 

F.F.B. 
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THE JUSTIFICATION OF INFANT BAPTISM 


Time after time in recent years I have found theological students 
somewhat perplexed about the justification of Infant Baptism, 
and asking themselves whether, after all, the principle and 
practice of Adult Baptism, or rather, as Baptists prefer to call it, 
Believers’ Baptism, may not be more in keeping with the original 
meaning of the rite and with the true nature of a Christian 
Sacrament. In such cases I have, naturally, thought it very 
well worth while to discuss the matter freely and without hurry. 
For if the ministers of the Church are not clear enough in their 
own minds to give sound sacramental teaching, there is little 
chance of the people generally approaching Baptism with a sense 
of reality and at Se same time escaping the popular errors with 
which this Sacrament is continually beset. Moreover, it is not 
enough to give a merely historical justification of Infant Baptism. 
I must, indeed, approach the subject from the point of view of 
Reformed doctrine, but it is not sufficient to appeal to the judg- 
ment of Reformers and Confessions. It is not sufficient even to 
appeal to the practice of the primitive Church. Hardly any one 
will claim that it can be directly and conclusively proved from 
New Testament evidence that Infant Baptism was regularly 
practised from the beginning, though it may be necessary to 
point out that neither can Adult or Believers’ Baptism be left in 
possession of the field on New Testament evidence, and that, 
apart from such detailed evidence, Infant Baptism fits very well 
indeed into the New Testament picture of the Christian Church. 
What is needed, however, is a soundly theological justification, 
and, moreover, one which, while going back to first principles 
of the faith, as they stand out in the New Testament, can give a 
plain answer to the questions that perplex theological students 
and others to-day in this connection. If the benefits of a Sacra- 
ment are inseparably connected with the faith of the recipient, 
why do we baptise infants who are too young to have any faith 
at all? What happens spiritually when an unconscious infant 
is baptised? What is the difference between an infant who has 
been baptised and an infant who has not? These are the questions 
that are asked. Can we give an answer of which we need not be 
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ashamed, and which will enable young ministers of to-day to show 
their people, in spirit and in truth, that this is a real thing and 
a vital part of the Gospel? 

I believe that it can be done to-day even more convincedly 
and convincingly than in many ages of the past. 


I 


Let us begin with the principle, which is common to all 
Churches, that the Sacrament of Baptism marks the entrance of 
the individual into the (Visible) Church of Christ. If many 
Reformed Churches have tended to move the font away from its 
traditional position near the entrance-door of the house of God 
to a position where it can be better seen by the worshipping 
congregation, this is not due to any weakening of the doctrine 
that Baptism is the Church’s entrance-rite. That doctrine 
remains universal. If, then, that is accepted, it follows that the 
determinative question in the controversy over Infant Baptism 
must be: Are the children of Christians to be regarded as having 
a place within the Church of Christ, or are they outsiders? 
Are children part of the Church? Those who deny Baptism to 
infants must surely, if they are consistent in their thinking, 
answer that question with a definite negative. I do not know 
whether all modern Baptists would do this explicitly: the fact 
that many Baptist Churches have a service for the dedication 
of little children would seem to point in the other direction; 
but I do not know how they could logically avoid the negative 
conclusion. In the main tradition of Reformed Christianity, 
on the other hand, the affirmative answer is quite explicit: the 
Church consists of professing believers sogether with their 
children. It is true that this has sometimes been forgotten; 
otherwise how could the entrance of the Church’s young people 
into full communion, when they attain to years of discretion 
and make personal profession of their faith, have come to be 
described as “ joining the Church ’’? It is an unworthy phrase, 
and it is to be hoped that it is dying out. For these young 
people, who have grown up in the bosom of the Church, have 
been members of the Church ever since their Baptism as 
infants, though not “ members in full communion”; and all 
this is quite elementary for the Churches that practise Infant 
Baptism. 
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But if the question be raised as to whether this is really 
sound and Christian—whether we ought to regard children as 
part of the Church of Christ—then we are driven to ask our 
question in what is perhaps a more concrete form: Js there such a 
thing as a Christian child? This does not mean a perfect child, or 
a child free from original sin; for what Christian here on earth, 
however mature, is perfect or free from original sin? Does “a 
Christian child ” then mean a regenerate child, a converted child, 
a child who has been “born again”? There will be pretty 
general agreement thatthe kind of conversion-experience which 
is so common in adolescence or in adult life is not to be expected 
in early childhood, and that to try to force it would have harmful 
results. But if that is not to be expected or encouraged, what 
ought we to expect and to encourage in early childhood? How 
ought the Church to regard and to treat its children? Ought it 
to regard them as simply outsiders, not children of God, or 
Christian children, but “ children of wrath”, incapable of any 
truly religious life, pending the time when they will be old enough 
to be converted to God? That ground has sometimes been 
taken, and its logical consequences have been frankly accepted 
in certain circles. One result would be the neglect of religious 
education, in the proper sense, on the ground that it is impossible 
to educate any one into the Christian life (which in a sense is very 
true) and that to anticipate conversion by an educational sub- 
stitute is merely harmful, because it may act as an inoculation, 
a mild dose of religion artificially injected into children, producing 
a mild reaction, but enough to prevent their being soundly 
converted at a later stage. It is much better, on this theory, to 
realise clearly that these children are “children of wra 
and (instead of trying to give them a child’s religion) to keep 
them waiting, teaching them only the great facts, as in a Cate- 
chism, which they will begin to understand later when they are 
converted. A further consequence, of course, would be that 
there should be no such thing as children’s worship—no 
children’s hymns, no prayers adapted to the minds of little 
children, no children’s services, no attempt to make Sunday 
School anything more than a school, or to make children worship 
God for themselves in their own way. All these things must 
indeed be repudiated if there is no such thing as the Christianity 
of childhood, and if the children of Christians are to pass through 
the years of childhood not as Christian children, but as little 
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pagans and outsiders, incapable of truly worshipping God. But 
im reply to any one who takes such ground it is surely sufficient | 
te use our Lord’s shattering question: ‘‘ Have ye never read: 
‘ Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected 
praise?’ (Matt. xxi. 16). 

What, then, does God desire little children to be, during the 
years of their childhood? What is His will for them, in the matter 
of religion? Certainly not that we should try to force an adult 
experience upon them, for it is His will that in their early years 
they should really be children. It would not please Him if they 
were forced to grow up too quickly, for they would then be 
abnormal children and would grow up into the wrong sort of 
adults. Childhood is part of His plan for human life, just as 
much as is manhood or womanhood. Can it, then, be His will 
that children, so long as they are incapable of a mature 
experience, should be without any religion of their own, without 
any part or lot in Christ, outsiders and “children of wrath”’? 
It seems quite impossible to maintain such an attitude if 
we read the Gospels, and see our Lord delighting in little 
children, and hear Him saying, ‘‘ Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven ’’. Surely, then, it is God’s will that our children 
should have such an experience of His giace and love as befits 
their stage of growth; in short, that they should be Christian 
children. 

Therefore they should be regarded as part of the Church of 
Christ, the entrance to which is marked by the Sacrament of 
Baptism. 


II 


The objector may well go on to ask: Even if it is true that | 
little children can have a genuine Christian faith, how can 
this be extended back to the very early days of childhood, so as 
to cover Infant Baptism? How can an infant of days, all uncon- 
scious of what is happening when it is baptised, be said to have | 
the faith through which the benefits of a Sacrament come to the | 
recipient? 

I would reply by suggesting that the objection is based upon 


a false extreme of individualism which is as far removed from the | 


plain facts of human life as it is from the Biblical outlook. It 
ignores the almost complete dependence of little children on 
their parents. A newborn child is the beginning of an immortal 
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soul, but cannot yet be regarded as an independent soul. His 
parents have to make all kinds of decisions for him. The decisions 
cannot be postponed until he is able to make them for himself, 
or even until he is able to degin to understand them, because life 
goes on for the soul of the child, in one track or another, and the 
parent who refuses to make a responsible decision is thereby 
making an irresponsible decision which may gravely affect the 
whole spiritual future of the child. Truly Christian parents will 
choose the Christian life for their child. Does this mean that the 
benefits of the Sacrament come #0 the child in response to the 
faith of the parents? Yes, indeed, that is what it means, at least at 
the start. The faith of the parents claims God’s promise for the 
child, and that is as it ought to be, and is in keeping with the 
whole outlook of the New Testament, which has none of our 
false modern individualism. 

It is doubtless true that most cases of Baptism mentioned in 
the New Testament are cases of adults. This was inevitable in 
the early years of the Christian mission, and the same thing 
happens still in the early years of any new mission-field, when 
most of the Christians are “ first-generation Christians ” who 
have come into the Church from outside as adults. But it would 
be thoroughly in keeping with the whole thought-world of the 
New Testament that when a man became a Christian his house- 
hold as well as himself should be baptised. To become a Christian 
meant entering into the chosen and redeemed community, the 
Church of Christ, which was the new Israel, the Israel of God, 
inheriting the promises. As initiation into the old Israel was by 
the sacred rite of Circumcision, so initiation into the new Israel 
was by the sacred rite of Baptism. And the new Israel did 
not ignore the family any more than the old. Thus it would 
surely seem the most natural thing in the world to a Jew who 
became a Christian that he should have his children baptised as 
well as himself; just as he had had his sons circumcised in their 
infancy, and just as any proselyte coming into the Jewish com- 
munity from outside would have his sons circumcised as well as 
himself, if they were so young as to be still dependent on him. 
I do not maintain that this in itself gives us a conclusive argument 
for Infant Baptism, though Calvin made so much of it. But 
surely such a background makes Infant Baptism look very 
natural in the world of the New Testament. And it is entirely 
in the light of that background that the Directory of Public 
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Worship drawn up by the Westminster Assembly deals with the 
matter. Far removed from all false individualism, the Directory 
teaches “ that the promise is made to believers and their seed; 
and that the seed and posterity of the faithful, born within the 
Church, have by their birth interest in the Covenant, and right 
to the seal of it, and to the outward privileges of the Church; . . . 
that children by baptism are solemnly received into the bosom 
of the visible Church, distinguished from the world, and them 
that are without, and united with believers . . . that they are 
Christians, and federally holy before baptism, and therefore 
are they baptized.”? 


Ill 


But the objector will now come forward with what may 
seem to be his most formidable objection: What difference does 
it make to an unconscious infant when he is baptised? If Baptism 
were no more than a “‘ bare sign ”, symbolising the fact that the 
children of believers have a place in the Church, or a mere 
service of dedication, in which the child is offered in prayer to 
God, this question would not arise. But if Baptism is a Sacrament, 
a means of grace, in which the recipient by faith receives the 
benefits of the Gospel, and thus has his faith strengthened, the 
question inevitably arises as to whether this can be in any sense 
true of the unconscious infant. For apart from any false indi- 
vidualism it remains true that it is the infant, not the parent, 
that must be regarded as the recipient, since it is the infant that is 
baptised. Yet how can the unconscious infant be the recipient? 
How can the infant either exercise faith or receive grace, in any 
spiritual sense which will exclude magical conceptions of the 
working of the Sacrament? And therefore what difference can 
it make to the child? 

I would begin my answer to this question by pointinz out 
that the Sacrament of Baptism brings the child into a new 
environment, the environment of the Church of Christ, which, 
as Calvin, following Cyprian, says, is the Mother of all who have 
God as their Father. In that sense the Baptism even of an infant 
is, as the Westminster Confession puts it, an “ ingrafting into 

11 need not dwell now on the apparent confusion in this between the idea 
that the children of believers are born within the Church and the idea that they are 
received into the Church by Baptism, or on the quae whether this apparent contra- 


diction is resolved by the distinction between Visible and the Invisible Church. 
This does not affect my general argument. 
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Christ ”, who lives in His Church; and the child is thus given 
a real place in'the life of the Church, whose prayers surround 
him from the start. At the same time it is manifestly true that 
the life of the parents is the most immediate point of contact 
between the baptised child and his new environment; and this 
immediate environment makes an immense difference to the 
child’s mental and spiritual future, as any psychologist can tell us 
in the modern world. The objector may protest that the child 
might for all practical purposes have precisely the same environ- 
ment of the Church and the Christian home even if there were no 
Sacrament of Baptism at all. But this is not really true. It is, 
of course, true, as the best sacramental doctrine has always 
maintained, that God is not bound by His Sacraments, and that 
He may use any kind of environment, and other means than the 
ordinary means of grace, for His gracious purposes. But if my 
argument in an earlier part of this paper was at all sound, there 
is a very real and important difference between the environment 
given to a child by a Church which really and understandingly 
believes in Infant Baptism and the environment given by a 
Church which ‘denies this Sacrament to Infants. A Church 
which believingly practises Infant Baptism has an attitude 
and relation to its children which makes it in a peculiar 
sense a means and channel of grace to them; and every 
time the Sacrament is administered to an infant, the Church 
and especially the parents are brought afresh into this attitude, 
and thus made into “ vessels meet for the Master’s use ” in 
the regeneration of children. Thus it is strictly true to say 
that a child is through Baptism brought into a new and 
supernatural environment. 

But what difference does that make at the time, or for long 
afterwards, to the infant, who is quite incapable of anything that 
we could call “ the faith of the recipient ”? In facing that question 
let us ask: When does the child become capable of the begin- 
nings of faith? If there is indeed such a thing as a Christian 
child, a child’s religion, a genuine childish faith, at what age 
does this possibility begin ? How far back can we go? And where 
shall we draw the line? It is quite impossible to give a definite 
answer, because there is no definite line. We dare not draw the 
line at all. We do know that from the child’s very earliest days, 
even its pre-natal period, the environment matters immensely, 
as determining the future development of the child; and not 
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merely its physical environment in the narrow sense, but even 
its spiritual environment—the nervous and therefore the mental 
and spiritual condition of the mother. It is these things that 
largely determine whether the child from the very start is 
moulded along the lines of stress and strain, fear, disharmony, 
restlessness, ma/aise and fretful ill-temper, or along the lines of 
harmony and peace, trustfulness and good temper, faith and love. 
And surely a truly Christian environment, working upon the 
child largely through physical media, tends to produce this 
latter mentality in the child; and is thus a channel of the grace 
of God to the child from the beginning—a beginning for which 
we cannot draw the line anywhere. 

Some time ago I heard a woman lecturer on child psychology 
say something which immediately seemed to me to have a bearing 
on sacramental doctrine. She was speaking of a hospital for 
motherless babies in India, and of how, for lack of a mother, 
many of the babies pined away and died, however well fed and 
tended. The nurses, of course, kept the usual rule of not handling 
the babies unnecessarily but letting them lie in their cots with 
a regular routine and the minimum of interference. But one 
day, she said, an Indian woman, walking about the ward and 
dandling a baby in her arms, said: ‘‘ Why don’t you let the nurses 
dandle the babies ? A baby must have love.” The lecturer went 
on to explain how nothing can take the place of that physical 
way of communicating affection, the maternal touch, the actual 
loving contact of the mother’s or the foster-mother’s hand with 
the baby’s body, “‘ epidermis against epidermis”; and not for 
any purely physical reason, but because ‘“‘a baby must have 
love’ and only through that subconscious channel can the 
maternal love become real to a child who has not yet any self- 
conscious life at all. When that happens, something truly 
spiritual happens, in the way that is appropriate to an “ infant 
of days’; and spiritually it “ feeds him with food convenient 
for him”. When I heard the lecturer, I thought of Infant 
Baptism. If ‘‘ a baby must have love’’, it is also true that a baby 
must have the grace of God in order that it may grow as a truly 
Christian child; and it is through the faith and love of the Church 
and the parents, directed upon the child in and after the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism, at first through purely physical channels, of 
which the sprinkling with water is the sacred type, that the grace 
of God reaches the scarcely conscious child. And the half- 
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unconscious trustfulness engendered in the child through this 
environment—is it not the beginning of the child’s faith, as it 
is the only kind of faith that God would desire to see in an 
infant? 
“The Baby has no skies 
But Mother’s eyes, 
Nor any God above 
But Mother’s love. 
His angel sees the Father’s face, 
But Ae the Mother’s, full of grace; 
And yet the heavenly kingdom is 
Of such as this.” 


Does someone protest that it is dangerous to take an analogy 
for the working of the grace of God from the transmission of a 
mother’s love through the contact of her hand with the body of 
the child? A purely physical channel, working on the child in 
a quite subconscious way—must such an analogy be suspect? 
Surely not to those who believe in Sacraments, in which, as 
Calvin says, God in His wonderful providence has accommodated 
Himself to our capacity, precisely because we are not purely 
spiritual beings like the angels, but live in bodies of flesh (Jnstit., 
Lib. IV, cap. I, sec. i). And if any one thinks that it is a piece 
of modern (or “ modernist ”’!) sentimentalism, or on the other 
hand a piece of mediaeval superstition, to speak of an infant of 
days receiving the grace of God and responding in faith, let 
him turn again to Calvin. To those who asked how infants 
without any knowledge of good and evil could be regenerated, 
or how faith, which “‘ cometh by hearing’’, could come to infants 
incapable of hearing the Word, Calvin replied that we must not 
limit the power-of God, who works in ways that we cannot 
perceive or understand, and who, to those incapable of hearing 
the Word, can give His grace otherwise (Jmstit., Lib. IV, 
cap. XVI, secs. xvii—xix). And if modern psychology gives us a 
clue beyond what Calvin could have in the sixteenth century, we 
may be thankful for that. 


IV 


There is something yet to be added, in our justification of 
Infant Baptism. Let me introduce it with these words from 
the Westminster Confession: ‘‘ The efficacy of Baptism is not 
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tied to that moment of time wherein it is administered; yet, 
notwithstanding, by the right use of this ordinance, the grace 
promised is not only offered, but really exhibited and conferred 
by the Holy Ghost, to such (whether of age or infants) as that 
grace belongeth unto, according to the counsel of God’s own 
will, in His appointed time” (Confession of Faith, xxvii. 6). 
The latter part of the sentence, with choice delicacy of phrase, 
covers and confirms what I have just been saying. But the first 
clause adds something very important on which I have not yet 
touched. The point is that the Baptism of an infant may be to 
him a means of grace not merely at that moment but all his life 
long, and the faith which apprehends the benefits of the Gospel 
through that Sacrament includes the mature faith of the adult 
looking back long afterwards, with understanding of what his 
Baptism meant. This again is entirely in line with the original 
Reformed conception of the Sacraments and of this particular 
sacrament. Calvin maintains that infants are baptised into 
future repentance and faith, the seeds of which are implanted 
in their hearts by the Holy Spirit; and that, according to New 
Testament Teaching, the “thing signified” need not precede 
the “sign”, but may come after. All this is, of course, in line 
with the principle laid down in the Westminster Directory of 
1645, and notably emphasised again in our own time, that the 
adult Christian should look back to his Baptism with under- 
standing, and that by faith he should use it as a means of grace. 
It may be that this is more forgotten than remembered in many 
churches; but in our own time we are again beginning to teach 
very plainly that the young lad who is being prepared for “ First 
Communion ” should look back to the vows made for him when 
he was baptised, and deeply realise the meaning of what was done, 
because he is now about to “confirm the covenant of his 
baptism ”, apprehending its promise with adult faith. Thus it 
is profoundly true that the efficacy of Infant Baptism “ is not 
tied to that moment of time wherein it is administered ”, but may 
be potent throughout a man’s life. If all this could become real 
throughout the Church, as it ought to be, then it would be truer 
than ever that the principle and practice of Infant Baptism affect 
the whole life of a Church and give it a sound and Christian 
attitude to its children, to its task of nurture and education, to 
the family, to its individuals, and to the whole life of the com- 
munity. And therefore it is of the very greatest importance, 
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as I said at the beginning, that the Churches which practise 
Infant Baptism should thoroughly understand what they are 
doing, and that sound sacramental teaching on the matter should 
reach the minds of all its members. Perhaps this short article 
may contribute a trifle towards that end. 


D. M. 


St. Andrews. 
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In most recent discussions with a view towards the reunion 
of the Church there are discernible in the main two means of 
approach. The first is that of a naive faith in the unity which 
is in Christ. The second is that of exclusive and minute historical 
investigation. The first is like a telescope which foreshortens 
the view, and neglects the immediate situation. The second is 
like a microscope which equally neglects the true context of 
the discussion. With the first the view is falsified, because 
idealised, and the Kingdom of God appears as an immediate 
possibility—that is, a possibility to be realised by the strenuous 
efforts of men. But to cling ever so passionately to the unity 
which is in Christ is insufficient to deal with the stubborn facts 
of our present disunity. It is equally insufficient to set the 
discussion only within the context of the perils of our time, to 
speak simply of the need for the Churches to draw closer together 
and present a common front against the false, post-Christian 
ideologies, and against the disintegration, through the manifold 
onslaught of war, of congregational life and organised Christian 
witness. However much such peril and such threat of dis- 
integration may shame and stir us, they cannot of themselves 
provide the real incentive for union. The fact that organised 
Christianity, along with all other organised forms in society, 
is in flux and peril to-day does not provide a Christian ground 
for moving towards unity of action, far less inter-communion 
or union. Christian action never depends so directly and 
naively on ideal views of what is possible because the situation 
demands it. The Christian view of what is possible depends 
not on the ideal demands of the human situation, but on the 
realistic demands in the immediate situation of the crucified 
God-Man. 

Re-union, then, it must be emphasised, is to be attained 
not through making our differences a matter of less importance 
than the sheer demand of physical survival as organised Churches; 
but rather by making our differences more decisive, and, in 
charity, seeking thereafter to find the real common ground 
from which common action may be taken. “‘ We are Protestants 
from zeal, and not from indifference ”, said Edmund Burke. 

32 
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It is no less necessary to-day that we should perceive our real 
position before venturing to give it away, under the delusion 
that a common peril demands an immediate co-operation. Those 
who speak glibly of every Church standing for “the same 
thing”, betray a personal insensitivity to history, and a zeal 
for the pragmatic solution to our difficulties, for ‘ what works ” 
rather than for what is God’s will for this generation, that augur 
ill for their real hold on Christian faith in the impending 
disintegration of modern society. 

These two points of view, then (which fall within what we 
term the “ telescope” view of the Church), both that which 
proceeds from a passionate desire for that unity which is in 
Christ, and that which proceeds from a vivid awareness of the 
post-Christian forces which are motivating society, are alike 
inadequate in themselves to promote reunion, since they do 
not proceed from a proper regard for the essential ground of 
the Church. 

Likewise the second means, the microscopical investigation 
of historical claims, falsifies the view. This at once involves the 
discussing parties in matters of historical enquiry, criticism of 
sources and texts, and soon. It cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that this means of enquiry leads by itself to no unshakable 
conclusion. This is particularly important for the standpoint 
of Reformed theology. In fact, to place exclusive reliance on 
the external historical argument and investigation means, as 
we hope to show, the abandonment of the whole Reformed 
position. But in any case, 4 priori a devotion of the discussion 
to an exclusive historical enquiry can never lead to anything but 
approximate conclusions. Soren Kierkegaard, in his Concluding 
Unscientific Postscript, has made devastatingly clear how any 
narrow traditional appeal to history can never yield certainty, 
but always only probabilities which in themselves have no 
authority, but may in their turn be overset by further enquiry. 
But you cannot live, or die, in the strength of a probability. 
Nor can you undertake any Christian action on the basis of a 
conclusion which is uncertain in such a way. Christian action, 
in fact, is set at once in a profounder and a more secure context 
than that of historical investigation alone, e.g. of the historical 
source of the monarchic episcopate. Christian action is set in 
the context of the Word of God. Hence Reformed theologians 
must maintain, from their standpoint, an equal intransigeance 
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with that, for instance, of the Anglicans. It betrays a complete 
misunderstanding of Reformed teaching to suppose that we 
may enter, with hope of reaching agreement, on discussion 
with, say, Anglo-Catholics about the validity of orders and 
the claims of the historical episcopate to unbroken succession 
from apostolic times. For the essence of the Protestant position, 
as contained in Reformed theology, depends on a different 
relation to the historical setting from that of the Roman or 
the Anglo-Catholic position. It depends on the relation to the 
living Word of God. 

Fruitful discussion is possible with the Anglo-Catholics, and 
discussion in charitable understanding of difference is possible 
with the Roman Catholics, so long as Reformed theologians 
maintain their only possible standpoint: a standpoint not of 
ideal hopes or of historical controversy, but one of doctrine 
and theology. For in the last resort the issue is one of theology. 
This the Anglo-Catholics recognise and freely acknowledge. 
The fact that the Reformed and the Anglo-Catholic standpoints 
show real signs of identity, or at least similarity, of interest, is 
one of the most hopeful signs of inter-Church relations. Hitherto 
the undoubted strength of the Anglo-Catholic position has lain 
in its strong and sound liturgical movement, which has in fact 
provided the most vital element to the Church of England for 
the last several generations. From this liturgical interest the 
Anglo-Catholics have lately been moving towards a re-thinking 
of their doctrinal position. Likewise the Reformed Churches, 
from their more purely theological tradition and interest, have 
been moving towards a better understanding of the doctrine 
and meaning of the Church. It is scarcely too much to hope 
that the proper exposition of theological standpoints may lead, 
however slowly, yet more surely than any other way, to that 
reunion which is the desire of Christ. 

The real issue, then, is one of theology. Theology, which 
is the self-consciousness of the Church,' its thought about 
what constitutes it as the Church, is the real subject of 
concern. The doctrine of the Church, therefore, is the luminous 
point towards which every side must turn. All other issues 
and doctrines, the validity of orders, the place of Scripture and 
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of the Sacraments, and the significance of the historical mon- 
archic episcopate, fall into place round this point. 

What, then, is the Church? Is the Church the Body of 
Christ? Is the voice of the Church the voice of God? Is the 
Church the custodian and witness of the Word of God? Is the 
Church to be identified with Christ speaking to the age, and to 
each age? And if this latter possibility is the truth, where then 
may the Church find room for criticism of its own message? 
Are we then bound to rely on a “‘ coherence” view, in which 
the interlocking elements of the apostolic testimony and of the 
traditions and formularies of the Church provide the means by 
which the voice of God may be heard? 

This latter ‘‘ coherence” view is, in its logical sharpness, 
the view of Rome. To the Roman Catholic the Holy See is in 
the last resort the authoritative voice of God speaking on matters 
of faith, and from-its pronouncements no appeal to any other 
source is permissible. No other appeal, in fact, is possible. 
For in the Holy See, it is maintained, rest all possible grounds 
of understanding, in faith, the Will of God for His Church: 
Scripture, tradition, the whole self-authenticating voice of the 
Church, unite in one massive and insurmountable body of truth 
which is the very being of Christ on earth. The Church is the 
extension of the Incarnation. The voice of the Church is the 
voice of God. 

Now it must certainly be agreed by all Christians that in 
some sense Christ does speak through those who are consecrated 
to His service as believing members of the institutional Church. 
The company of practising believers, where the Word of God 
is truly preached and the Sacraments duly dispensed, is the 
place where Christ is heard. Ubi Christus ibi ecclesia is a slogan 
found among every society of Christians. No Church which is 
at all conscious of its calling to preach Christ can set aside this 
possibility that Christ may speak directly through the society 
of believers. In repentance and faith and new life the Church 
must continually press toward the mark, seeking through its 
own transformation to be conformed to the will of God in 
Christ. 

But the Church can never be simpliciter identified with 
Christ Himself speaking. Here the issue between Reformed 
and Roman theology becomes sharp and clear. To Reformed 
theology the Church is the voice of Christ only in faith. But 
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faith is not a condition of being, but a response to grace, that 
is, to God’s whole action in Christ towards men. Always, 
therefore, the Church speaks of Christ, proclaims Christ, subject 
to correction—from Christ Himself. Always the relation to 
Christ is dialectical. Christianity is not simple. Quite literally 
it is not simple, but twofold. The Church is in its very being 
set over against Christ the Word of God. This is its glory, 
that it should continually seek correction from the judgment 
of Christ. This is its strength, that it should continually be 
aware, in humility, of its weakness. 

It would be a step of cardinal importance if all the Churches 
were to be existentially aware of this sense in which we are all 
humiliated by Christ the Word. At once ‘‘ common followers 
of Christ and common traitors to Him”, we may find no 
security or finality except in Him. Security and finality are to 
be found in no doctrine at all, not even in the doctrine of the 
Church; but always and only in response to Christ. But this 
finality is not the finality of infallibility, nor this security the 
security of fixed formulas or propositions of belief; but they 
are the finality and security of faith in Christ. That is to say, 
in faith we are in Christ; in faith we are open to His grace 
through the operation of the Holy Ghost. But at the same 
time we are in danger, for we are also, and always, open to His 
judgment. The Church stands always under the judgment of 
Christ: only in this way is the Church truly the Church. Only 
in this way is the Church able to discern its difference from the 
world. And only by discerning this difference is it able to 
continue in faith. 

The Church, then, lives as the Church only in constant 
tension with Christ. But where then may this Christ be known? 
Where may this necessary tension of responsibility and grace, 
judgment and repentance, faith and growth in grace, be per- 
ceived for the valid and necessary and quite objective and 
inescapable thing which we believe it to be? How may we 
avoid falling into the lamentable error of mere separatism and 
subjectivism, which leads men to say that shey are the Church 
and that all who believe in a different way are wrong? That 
this is a very real danger in our life the history of the Church 
in our own land of Scotland has made only too painfully clear. 

There is only one way in which the fellowship of believers 
may be aware of its true condition, and that is by reference to 
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the apostolic testimony. Mr. Daniel T. Jenkins, in his most 
stimulating essay, The Nature of Catholicity,» has made abundantly 
clear the precise way in which the Reformed Churches insist 
on their apostolic authority. The succession which we inherit 
and maintain is one “ of doctrine not of persons”. The reference 
is not to any formulations of the traditions of the Church (such 
as to the theory of the ‘“‘ mechanical” view of the external 
succession of apostolic authority), but to the apostolic witness 
given us in Scripture. This witness is not a witness about the 
apostles, about their faith or their religious genius or their 
personal biography or their spiritual gifts and powers; but it 
is a witness about Christ: it points away from the witnesses 
themselves to Christ. Of course the Scriptures are embedded 
in the history of their times, in respect of their composition and 
structure; and of course they are patient of all manner of historical 
and literary criticism: but these are secondary matters. The 
distinctive and indeed the unique quality of the Scriptures is 
that they bear witness, they point—to the Word of God. They 
are not themselves revelation, nor in any simple and external 
way the Word of God. They may become revelation and the 
Word of God, but only when the Holy Ghost is present to 
make them so for the believing reader. The Source of all activity 
and the Author of all action for the Christian believer is the 
Blessed Trinity. Therefore the source of all action and activity 
for the Church is likewise the Blessed Trinity. Without the 
Lord, the hidden God who is revealed in Christ still remains 
hidden, Scripture remains a dead letter and the Church a mere 
organisation within the world. But with the Lord, Scripture 
comes alive and the Church is in being—that is, is in relation 
with the living Word. “ Christ is Lord” remains to-day, as 
it has been from early times, in the baptismal word, the 
heart and essence of all faith and of all possible life of the 
Church. 

From this constant reference direct through the apostolic 
testimony to Christ, two consequences clearly flow. 

(1) The Church is in constant need of reformation. The 
“Reformation” in the particular historical sense is not a 
historical accident, but a specially powerful movement of faith 
with special, and tragic, historical consequences, for the Western 


1 Published by Faber, 1942; the present writer owes grateful acknowledgment to 
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Church. This movement of faith goes on all the time in the 
living Church. Nothing is sadder to contemplate than the fixity 
and crass objectification which followed in every Church in 
the generations succeeding the Reformation. The result has 
been, almost till our own day, a dissipation of the Church’s 
concern for itself in humble faith, an extravagant concern for 
its powers in quite unchristian ways (for instance in the almost 
exclusively disciplinary interests of the Church of Scotland, 
and, bound closely up with those interests, its insidious adapta- 
tion to the world in the “ liberal ”’ heresy), and the over-emphasis 
of one aspect to the detriment of others (as, again in Scotland, 
in the loss of the liturgical concern of the first Reformers). 

(2) But in the tragedy of the Church’s failure to maintain 
its relation to Christ as Lord, and in particular the failure of 
the Reformed Churches (for this is their only reason for existing 
in separation from the Roman Church, that they should main- 
tain the pure but dialectical witness to Christ the Word over 
against all “‘ coherence” views of the Church'), there is also 
a great hope. It is the hope of humility. The Reformed Churches 
must recognise, and recognise gladly, that they are defective 
witnesses to Christ. They must be ready to perceive in humility 
that other Churches, and especially (for the Church of Scotland) 
that the Church of England has in other respects maintained 
a witness of order which must be welcomed in the end as no 
hindrance, but rather an aid, to re-union. Reference has already 
been made to the noble liturgical tradition of the Church of 
England. The episcopate, too, will possibly in the end have to 
be recognised as part of a full Church order. But such recognition 
must always be from within the proper theological dependence 
on the judgment of Christ presented in the witness of the 
apostles: only thus are the possibilities of rapprochement genu- 
inely Christian and not merely pragmatic or worldly. 

In any case, from what, in personal discussion and in 
examination of accessible literature, may be perceived by the 
non-Anglican of the Anglican concern to-day, and in particular 
of what is increasingly clearly the truly vital section of the 
Anglican Church, namely, the Anglo-Catholic, it would seem 
that the Church of eo may well be entering on a crisis 
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—the only real Christian crisis—the coming under the judg- 
ment of the living Word. If there is the due sense of the present 
defectiveness of all the Churches, it may be that reformed 
churchmen as well as Anglo-Catholics will be able to hear the 
Word again in humility, and faith, and hope, and charity, and 
with Him find a proper unanimous course of action, ‘‘ agreeable 
to the Word of God ”—indeed, more than “ agreeable”, but 
the direct and unimpeachable leading of the Holy Ghost for 
the Church in our day. 

In conclusion, it would seem that the real line of cleavage 
is not between Anglicans and Presbyterians, or between 
Protestants and Anglo-Catholics, or even between Romans 
and non-Romans, but between those who are aware of the 
present disintegration of Western society, of the present 
judgment of God, and of the present call of the Holy Ghost, 
and those who cling with wistful and invincible ignorance to 
the status quo ante. But there is no going back. It is to be 
hoped that with a proper theological concern the Churches 
may go forward in faith to where the Spirit calls them into 
the unity of the one Lord. 


Selkirk. Ronatp Grecor SMITH. 
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To all but a few the name of James Allen (1734-1804), success- 
ively Methodist (Inghamite) preacher, Sandemanian (Glasite) 
elder, and unattached pastor, is unknown, yet as recently as 
1924 two of his unpublished manuscripts, Noses on the Gospels 
according to Mark, Luke, and John, and Notes on the Acts and 
the Epistles, were printed in Perth, while more recently still 
(1927) a posthumous work entitled 4 Treatise on Redemption 
(York, 1842), was re-issued in Edinburgh. The story of 
Allen’s life deserves to be preserved from oblivion, for not 
only does it reveal a deeply spiritual and gracious personality, 
but also throws many interesting sidelights on some of the 
religious movements of the eighteenth century. 


I 


James Allen belonged to an old and highly-respected family 
which for generations had been established in Wensleydale 
in the north-west of Yorkshire. The eldest son of Oswald 
Allen, Esquire, he was born at Gayle near Hawes in 1734. 
His parents, who were devoted members of the Church of 
England, endeavoured to bring up their children in what 
they believed to be sound moral and religious principles. James, 
grave and thoughtful beyond his years, early displayed a marked 
religious interest, and his parents designed him for the ministry 
of the National Church. At the age of fourteen he was placed 
under the care and tuition of a clergyman named Noble who 
kept a school at Scorton near Richmond, Yorkshire. Here he 
remained a little more than two years, during which he acquired 
considerable proficiency in the Classics. So far his knowledge 
of preachers was limited to the parochial clergy, most of whom 
revealed little acquaintance with experimental religion, but on 
returning home for his Christmas vacation in 1749 he was 
brought into contact with preaching of a new order. His uncle, 
Richard Allen, lately retired from the Excise service in Derby- 
shire, and now settled on an estate which previously belonged 
to his uncle, Leonard Allen, was an admirer of the evangelical 
teaching of the Methodists and Moravians who stressed the 
doctrine of salvation by faith. In Richard Allen’s house James 
40 
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heard a Moravian evangelist, Thomas Moore, who had been 
assisting the Rev. Benjamin Ingham, one of the original members 
of the Oxford “‘ Holy Club ”’, in his evangelistic tours through 
Yorkshire and the north-west counties. Moore’s sermon made 
a deep impression on the boy’s mind. Writing many years 
later, Allen says, ‘‘ Though I had gone to church all my life, 
I never had heard our fall in Adam with its consequent con- 
demnation and defilement, nor our redemption and recovery 
in Christ Jesus, set forth in an evangelical light ”’. 

Early the following summer, learning that George White- 
field was visiting his friend William Grimshaw, the Evangelical 
Vicar of Haworth, the parish afterwards made famous by the 
Brontés, Allen took advantage of a holiday to hear the dis- 
tinguished evangelist. This seems to have been the beginning 
of an acquaintance with Grimshaw and Whitefield which was 
later improved. Of both these leaders of the Evangelical Revival 
Allen has left interesting pen-portraits. “‘ Mr. Grimshaw’’, he 
says, “travelled among Mr. Wesley’s societies, preaching 
generally every day, and occasionally visited Mr. Ingham’s plan. 
He was a man of much natural levity which intermixt with all 
his religious fervency and zeal. He was a diffuse preacher, and 
successful in awakening much religious concern in the 
Methodistical line. I was often entertained by him with great 
cheerfulness and hospitality.” Of Whitefield he writes: “I 
afterwards in life heard him frequently and rather admired his 
popular talent to rouse and to affect, than his aptness to teach 
by opening the Scriptures to instruct, inform and edify.... 
His doctrine was Calvinistical, and yet he co-incided with the 
Arminians in the popular appropriation and universal offers 
of grace. His charity was truly antinomian: for he was a 
Presbyterian in Scotland, an Episcopalian in England, and an 
Independent in America, in his conformity to their different 
forms of church-government. Though he made almost innumer- 
able proselytes, he established no church-order, and consequently 
the people became Baptists, Independents, or Methodists. In 
his person he was slender and delicate, in his constitution weak, 
and in his diet delicately nice. He travelled in his carriage with 
many attendants, and made a fine figure in the flesh.” 

Allen records his impressions on the occasion when he 
first met Whitefield at Haworth: “ On Whitsun-eve I heard 
Mr. Whitefield in Haworth Church from Isaiah liii, and 
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delineate the sufferings of Christ in such strong and passioned 
terms as greatly affected me, and indeed the whole congregation. 
I heard him twice the next day in the churchyard when he 
preached to an immense crowd, and moved the passions of the 
multitude.” Shortly afterwards Allen was present when White- 
field preached at Gayle. The preacher was attracted to the grave 
and attentive lad and before departing the next morning specially 
commended him to God while leading the family devotions, 
“praying for me”, says Allen, “that I might be preserved 
from the evil of the world and come forth fraught for the work 
of the ministry, which affected me very much indeed ”. 

With a view to preparation for Holy Orders Allen pro- 
ceeded to St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1751. There he 
seems to have lost something of his earlier religious enthusiasm, 
but he was disgusted: by the manner of life all too prevalent 
among the students, and became convinced that Cambridge 
was no place to equip a man for the Christian ministry. A year 
later he returned home unsettled in mind and heart. Certain 
Inghamite preachers whom he heard failed to impress him and 
he decided to associate only with the worship of the Established 
Church. Religious questions still exercised his mind, and he 
intimated to his father that he desired to give up his course 
at Cambridge. Unwilling to persuade him against his will, his 
father proposed to send him to Edinburgh to study medicine, 
but before this decision could be carried into effect circum- 
stances occurred which completely changed his plans. At this 
juncture Benjamin Ingham visited Gayle and James unburdened 
his heart to the evangelist who showed a great interest in the 
youth whose spiritual concern was so sincere and earnest. Ingham 
told him “ that flesh and spirit struggled in them that believed, 
like the twins ‘in the womb of Rebecca, and that sanctification 
was not perfect in the saints in this life”. Referring to this 
period of his life, Allen says that he was vainly seeking for 
religious certitude in emotional experiences: “I did not then 
perceive that I was struggling to establish my own righteousness 
and did not submit to the revealed righteousness of faith. 
Certainly my eye was not single towards the only reason of 
hope, Christ crucified. Not his work alone, but inward frames 
and feelings constituted the foundation of my joy and rejoicing.” 
Be this as it may, Ingham’s influence was sufficient to engage 
the interest and co-operation of Allen in his evangelistic labours. 
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II 


Allen’s active association with the Inghamite Connexion 
extends over a period of nine years from 1752 to 1761. This 
body owed its origin to the Rev. Benjamin Ingham who, though 
descended from one of the Ejected Ministers, was himself 
brought up in the Church of England. At Oxford he came 
under the influence of the Wesleys and became an early member 
of the Methodist group. Like his fellow-members he assidu- 
ously observed religious exercises and has been described by 
Canon Overton as “the most thorough High Churchman of 
the early Methodists”. After his ordination in 1735 he accom- 
panied the Wesleys on their mission to Georgia. During the 
voyage the friends first came into touch with the Moravian 
brethren whose influence so profoundly affected their careers. 
On returning to England two years later Ingham preached the 
evangelical doctrine which he had learned from the Brethren. 
Opposed by the clergy who refused him their pulpits he pro- 
claimed his message in the open fields and in private houses. 
His fervid evangelism produced a revival of religion and a 
transformation of social morals in that part of Yorkshire in 
which he laboured. So great was the response that he found it 
difficult to make adequate provision for the Societies which 
sprang up as the fruit of his ministry. Unlike John Wesley, 
Ingham did not possess in equal proportions the gifts of 
evangelism and organisation. In his perplexity he turned to 
the Moravian Brethren, who agreed to lend their co-operation. 
From the Moravian headquarters at Fulneck evangelists were 
sent to various parts of Yorkshire and Westmorland, and even 
as far south as the Midland Counties. It has been stated that 
Ingham seceded from the Establishment to join the Moravian 
Church. This is not correct, but his fifty Societies were placed 
under Moravian supervision and assumed a markedly Moravian 
character. Meanwhile Ingham had married Lady Margaret 
Hastings, sister of the Earl of Huntingdon whose wife, the 
famous Countess, was a keen supporter of the Evangelical 
Movement. In course of time differences arose which resulted 
in Ingham severing his connection with the Moravians in 1572. 
He now decided to carry on independently and to gather 
Societies under his own jurisdiction. Among those who adhered 
to him were the brothers Batty, Lawrence, William, and 
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Christopher, sons of Giles Batty, Esq., of Newby Cote, near 
Settle. It was at this juncture that James Allen, now a youth 
of eighteen, also joined him as a colleague. 

In November 1752 Allen commenced his “ pilgrimage as 
an itinerant preacher” in association with Christopher and 
William Batty. Early in the New Year he addressed a meeting 
at Gayle. Says he: “I was timorous and much dismayed at 
the thought of preaching before my parents, friends, and 
countrymen. My knees trembled and smote one against the 
other, being scarcely able to support my body. I blushed before 
the audience, and began with much flutter and discomposure. 
The tremor soon ceased, my tongue was loosed, the scriptures 
were opened to my view, and I spoke with freedom and distinct- 
ness of the salvation which God had prepared.” For three 
months he remained in the vicinity of Gayle. Increasingly he 
became convinced of his call to the ministry of the Gospel: 
““My conscience bore me witness I had no sinister views. 
The Cross was before me, and my reward only with the 
Lord. I looked for seals of my ministry, and thought I saw 
them.” 

After the separation of Ingham from the Moravians attempts 
were made to bring about a union with the followers of Wesley. 
The Minutes of the Methodist Conference (1753) contain the 
item: “Can we unite, if it be desired, with Mr. Ingham?— 
Answer: We may now behave to him with all tenderness and 
love, and unite with him when he returns to the Old Methodist 
doctrine.” Two years later the matter again came up for 
consideration. Mr. Ingham, accompanied by some of his 
preachers, including James Allen, appeared at the Methodist 
Conference in Leeds. Wesley admitted Ingham but declined 
to allow his colleagues to enter. The attempt at union was 
unsuccessful, and in the same year (1755) Ingham summoned 
his preachers to meet in Conference at Winewall to discuss 
matters of doctrine and discipline. Ingham himself was appointed 
General Overseer, and William Batty and James Allen were 
elected as General Elders to assist in the supervision of the 
Societies. After examination in their doctrinal principles Batty 
and Allen were ordained by Ingham with prayer and the 
imposition of hands. This ordination marked a distinct break 
with the Church of England, and it now became necessary to 
secure licences for the Inghamite meeting-houses. As Ingham 
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declared that he was neither a Moravian nor a Methodist the 
licences were taken out in the simple name of Protestant 
Dissenters. 

Popular as Mr. Ingham was, his work was not carried on 
without opposition, and for some years violent antagonism 
continued. James Allen relates an alarming experience which 
befell himself and some of his friends at Lancaster in May 
1760. A mob of between five and six hundred attacked the 
place of meeting. Appeals to the magistrates were unavailing. 
“ Abundance of stones of two, three, and four pounds weight, 
were cast into the rooms both above and below stairs, so that 
we could scarce find a place of safety from bodily harm.” The 
following morning the civic authorities were again approached, 
but with no success. “* This was a dark and gloomy day. Every 
countenance spoke wrath, detestation and revenge; every 
tongue railed on ws, and every street offered new affronts.” 
Ultimately, as the result of Mr. Ingham’s representations, 
reparation and protection were secured.. 

During this year (1760) Allen’s preaching tours covered a 
wide area extending as far as Gainsborough in Lincolnshire. 
The year is also noteworthy as furnishing the first indications 
of a rift within the Inghamite Connexion, and of differences 
between Allen and his chief which soon ended in their 
separation. 

Ingham was a born evangelist but he lacked the gifts of 
a theologian and an administrator. Doctrinally his position 
might be described as Baxterian—a position midway between 
the Arminianism of Wesley and the Calvinism of Whitefield. 
Ecclesiastically his views were unformed, and even after his 
appointment as General Overseer the polity of his Connexion 
remained undefined. A plan of government, derived mostly 
from the Moravians, was submitted to his preachers who, 
however, postponed decision until after further consideration. 
In some respects the Inghamite Societies had affinities with the 
order found among the Moravians and the Methodists. The 
members of a Society were divided into “ classes’, each having 
a leader who superintended the spiritual interests of his small 
group. Candidates for fellowship were publicly examined 
respecting their faith and experience. If any difference of opinion 
arose over the acceptance of a candidate the matter was decided 
by “lot”. On acceptance new members received the “ kiss 
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of charity”. Love-feasts were observed and the Lord’s Supper 
was dispensed monthly. 

In 1759 Ingham’s attention was drawn to Robert Sandeman’s 
Letters on ‘ Theron and Aspasio’—a work intended as an answer 
to a popular book written by James Hervey, an Evangelical 
clergyman highly respected for his scholarship and saintly 
character. Hervey’s Theron and Aspasio dealt generally with 
the Christian Gospel and more particularly with the Way of 
Salvation. Sandeman, who represented the small Scottish 
denomination known as the Glasites, the followers of John Glas’ 
who had been deposed from the ministry of the Church of 
Scotland in 1730, passed severe strictures upon this book and 
ro the opportunity of expounding his own theory of faith 

“the bare belief of the bare truth of the Gospel”. Ingham 
pe Sandeman’s Letters and Glas’s Testimony of the King of 
Martyrs, and his interest was further aroused by George 
Whitefield’s account of the order and discipline of the Glasite 
Churches in Scotland. James Allen also read the works of 
Sandeman and Glas. About this time he made the acquaintance 
of a Baptist minister named Wilbraham (afterwards a 
Sandemanian) who introduced him to the recently published 
Epistolary Correspondence between S. P(ike) and R. S(andeman). 
From this period we note a change in Allen’s general outlook 
and a growing dissatisfaction with Ingham’s system. At the 
meeting of preachers held at Winewall at Christmas 1760 he 
took exception to the use of the Lot in admitting members and 
choosing officers. 

We now come to an event of far-reaching consequences 
both to the Inghamite Connexion and to Allen’s future career. 
Desirous of obtaining further information concerning the 
Glasite doctrine and discipline, Ingham decided to send William 
Batty and James Allen to Scotland to see for themselves the 
practices of the Glasite Churches. In August 1761 these two 
preachers proceeded North on what was understood to be a 
private mission. The diary of this visit has been preserved. 
The itinerary included Glasgow, Edinburgh, Perth, Dunkeld, 
and Dundee. Arriving in Edinburgh early on Sunday morning, 
August 16, Batty and Allen visited the Meeting-house where 
they heard Sandeman preach. At the close of the service they 
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introduced themselves to the preacher, who invited them to 
his house where they were received with great cordiality. Their 
host impressed them as “‘a free, open, and sociable man”. 
Long conversations took place on faith and order. The visitors 
informed Sandeman that they had over 1,500 members con- 
nected with their Societies which they desired to establish in a 
Scriptural church-order. At Perth, whither Sandeman accom- 
panied them, they ‘found such a hearty, hospitable, kind 
entertainment in the manner of Christian fellowship, and upon 
the footing of the Gospel, as was unexpected and quite wonderful 
and beyond anything we have ever seen”’ (Diary, August 19). 
On the Friday they proceeded to Dundee where they met 
John Glas, who insisted on their accepting the hospitality of 
his home. They presented a letter from Mr. Ingham, along 
with a contribution of five guineas as a token of appreciation 
of the help derived from his Testimony of the King of Martyrs. 
The following day they conversed on religious topics, indicating 
their agreement with the doctrinal opinions of the Glasites, 
after which Mr. Glas “‘ rose up and came to us and said he 
thought he must give us a kiss of charity, which he accordingly 
did with great affection and gravity”. They attended services 
at which Sandeman and Glas preached on the following Sunday, 
and on the next day they set out on their return journey, filled 
with admiration for all they had seen and heard. The hosts 
were equally delighted with their visitors. A fortnight later 
Sandeman said in a letter to a London friend: “‘ The Yorkshire- 
men who were both preachers of long standing, staid with us 
more than eight days. I went with them to Perth, Dunkeld, 
and Dundee,—the more we were acquainted we were the 
fonder of each other. Mr. Glas was very much pleased with 
them.” 

Batty and Allen returned ardent advocates of Glasite 
principles. They duly presented their report to Mr. Ingham 
and the preachers, but full consideration was deferred until 
the next General Conference which was to determine the 
government and discipline of the Societies. Meanwhile Batty 
and Allen lost no opportunity of proclaiming their new opinions, 
In a letter to Allen, Batty reveals the state of his feelings: 
“Upon every reflection of our journey into Scotland, I feel a 
love to the people, and my heart drawn after them. Surely the 
journey was providential and seasonable. But the clear light 
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shining among them gives me to see things differently amongst 
us.” Though he anticipated difficult times ahead, he was sure 
that many were prepared to support them. The Conference 
which assembled at Thinoaks in Craven on October 16-17 
discussed the question of re-organisation. It was decided to 
abolish the Methodist “ society plan ” and to adopt the congre- 
gational order similar to that found in the Glasite Churches. 
Unfortunately, trouble arose over other questions. Mr. Ingham 
proposed the name of Mr. Edward Gorell as an elder, but 
objections were raised, whereupon Ingham suggested that the 
matter be decided by “lot”. This was opposed by Allen and 
some other brethren. Says Allen: “ During this conference | 
expressed my dissatisfaction with the Lot, the choice of elders 
who had no aptness to teach, and Mr. Ingham’s authority.” 
Dissension became rife. Attempts at conciliation were made 
by Lady Huntingdon, William Romaine, George Whitefield, 
and others, but they failed to prevent a schism. Though William 
Batty sided with Allen in the dispute, his personal affection for 
Ingham outweighed other considerations, and he remained 
with his chief until his death, after which he himself became 
General Overseer of the Connexion. Allen and his supporters 
decided to sever their association with the Inghamites and 
unite with the Glasites. 

The controversy had disastrous effects upon the Inghamite 
Churches generally. Secessions and excommunications were so 
numerous that the Societies were reduced from eighty to 
thirteen, and the membership from 1,500 to 250. Many 
transferred their allegiance to Mr. Wesley. Under date July 
23, 1766, Wesley writes: ‘I went to Tadcaster. Here Mr. 
Ingham had once a far larger society than ours; but it has now 
shrunk into nothing; ours meantime is continually increasing.” 
One of the bitterest blows to Ingham and Lady Margaret was 
the defection of their only son, Ignatius, who seceded to the 
Glasites in 1766. Some years later, William Romaine declared 
of the Inghamite Societies: ‘‘ If ever there was a Church of 
God upon earth, that was one. I paid them a visit, and had a 
great mind to join them. There was a blessed work of God 
among that people, till that horrid blast from the north came 
upon them and destroyed all.” 

Writing twenty-five years later, Allen informs his son Oswald 
that ‘our leaving Mr. Ingham’s connection hinged on our 
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objections to the authority he assumed, and the unscriptural 
usages he introduced into the order of his Churches”, Batty, 
in his Journal, states that ‘though Mr. Ingham was a man 
who in his general character and behaviour did not seek his 
own ease, advantage or honour, the situation of affairs led the 
people to give and Mr. Ingham to take (though with reluctance) 
more authority than was justifiable”, but he considers that 
Mr. Allen was unreasonable and obstinate in his attitude at a 
time when it might have been possible to repair the breach. It 
is to the credit of both Ingham and Allen that, in spite of their 
differences and separation, they continued to hold one another 
in affectionate esteem. 


Ill 


Allen’s connection with the Glasites dates from 1762, in 
which year he proceeded to Scotland where he was received 
into communion and appointed to the eldership. His accession 
was a distinct acquisition. A man of gentle birth, good education, 
and earnest piety, he possessed considerable influence in the 
district around his ancestral home in Wensleydale. He was 
the first Englishman to hold the office of elder among the 
Glasites——a position which he sustained until his separation 
some seven years later. It was largely due to his labours that 
the Glasite movement developed in the north-west counties of 
England. During this period, 1762-1769, Churches of the 
Glasite order were formed at Gayle, Newby, Kirkby Stephen, 
Kirkby Lonsdale, Whitehaven, Kendal, Colne, Liverpool, and 
York. 

The first Society was that established at Gayle of which 
Allen was elder. Gayle being a little village, the membership 
was very small. About a year after its formation it consisted 
of eight persons, including Allen and his wife, a daughter of 
Mr. Edward Wilson of Newby. Within a few months of his 
return from Scotland other Societies were formed at Newby, 
Kirkby Lonsdale, and Kirkby Stephen. “ These beginnings of 
church-order,” says Allen, “made us many enemies and 
stirred up much opposition in every place.” By August 1763 
the group of Societies had a combined membership of 78. 

From the correspondence which passed between James 
Allen and John Glas it appears that the former had consider- 
able difficulty in bringing his friends into line with Glasite 
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doctrine and discipline. Glas suspected that some followed 
Allen not so much from changed conviction as on account of 
their earlier relationship. The Inghamite Societies were the 
fruits of evangelistic efforts in which the emphasis was placed 
on preaching, not on apostolic order. Glas deprecated the fact 
that Allen’s friends were more interested in sermons than in 
discipline. He considered that they were inclined to minimise 
the importance of the Lord’s Supper, for which he blamed their 
previous association with Ingham. “ Till your people be 
cleared of this prejudice”, he wrote to Allen, “ they will make 
little of the ordinary officers, the elders or bishops of a church, 
nor will they make much of the Lord’s supper, nor of the work 
and labour of love amongst themselves, nor of the communion 
of churches.” The people were slow to recognise the mutual 
relationship of the Churches. According to Glasite order it 
was necessary that in each Church there should be at least two 
elders to constitute a presbytery. Failing two elders the Lord’s 
Supper could not be observed, nor could discipline be adminis- 
tered. Consequently the help of elders from sister Churches 
had to be called in. Some of Allen’s friends questioned if such 
officers had any function in Societies other than those to which 
they personally belonged. This attitude irritated Glas, who in 
a letter to Allen dated September 16th, 1762, said: “ And will 
not your disciples at Newby, whom you are bringing into 
church order, when you visit them, receive you as an elder? 
Or will they not allow him they have chosen, when he visits 
Gayle, to be received there as an elder? If your brethren will 
not proceed on such communion and mutual help of churches, 
they cannot have the Lord’s supper and regular discipline, and 
so no full communion in any of these contiguous churches till 
they get a presbytery amongst themselves.” 

Theological questions also caused trouble. Some of Allen’s 
disciples are dubious concerning the doctrine of Predestination 
which was a distinctive feature of Glas’s teaching. Even before 
the breach in the Inghamite body William Batty anticipated 
that this article of belief would prove a subject of contention. 
Glas counselled Allen to have nothing to do with “ foolish 
questions and disputes ”’, lest in the heat of philosophical con- 
tention “‘ raised by this fiery dart of Satan ” some of his people 
should be “driven toward free will in opposition to the scripture 
doctrine of grace”. He considered it better that the Churches 
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should be smaller in numbers than that an opening be left 


for controversy. 

Things did not work smoothly with the Churches. Cases 
of discipline were frequent and occasioned much heart-burning. 
Allen records that as early as 1762 uneasiness was caused 
over the question of marriage with unbelievers which had 
been considered unlawful by the Inghamites. Though such 
marriages were still thought undesirable, there seemed no 
distinct prohibition in the New Testament. Certain young 
men, however, took advantage of the situation to act foolishly 
and bring reproach upon the fellowship. In September 1763 the 
London Church sent one of its elders, John Barnard (formerly 
an Independent minister) to visit the northern Churches. His 
stay extended over a month during which Allen accompanied 
him on a tour through Craven, Westmorland, Wensleydale, 
and as far as -York. Barnard stressed the necessity of 
discipline, but shortly after his departure trouble broke out 
at Newby, with the result that six members were excommuni- 
cated. Allen seems to have thought that the measures taken 
were too drastic, for he comments: “‘ This was one of the 
first instances of church-power, which would not listen to 
any remonstrances, and admit of no resistance. Considering 
our raw and ignorant situation, the measure was harsh and 
cruel. More forbearance ought to have been exercised for the 
end of instruction.” 

In other Churches disharmony began to appear, leading to 
withdrawals and excommunications. Within two years the 
membership at Kirkby Lonsdale was reduced by one-half. A 
dispute over a case of discipline caused strained relations between 
Allen and Glas, though Allen afterwards admitted that his judg- 
ment had been mistaken. 

Wrangling became all too common in the Glasite churches. 
Allen’s grief is expressed in a letter dated December 1765: 
“* Intercourse in the churches affords the most striking specimens 
of the wickedness of the human heart in ourselves and others. 
Brethren in Christ are better acquaint, and have to do with 
one-another’s consciences and conversation in a way and manner 
unknown in the world. The courtly dealings of the world 
and the plain dealings of such as fear the Lord, towards one 
another, form a great contrast. And plain dealings in admonition, 
reproof and the observance of Christ’s law of love, serve to 
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manifest in the church all that is earthly, sensual, and devilish 


in us.” 

During the two years following the establishment of the 
first Glasite Churches in the north of England Allen was 
unremitting in his service to all the Societies, but as soon as 
there appeared a prospect of elders being settled in the Churches 
he began to contemplate some form of secular employment so 
that, as he puts it, “ I might eat my own bread and have to give 
to him that needed”. Throughout his life Allen was strongly 
opposed to professionalism and mercenariness in the ministry. 
In October 1785 he addressed to his son a long letter headed 
““On the Honorary Maintenance of Elders” in which he 
deals very fully with what he calls ‘‘ a subject in various respects 
of serious importance ”. Both the clergy of the National Church 
and the Dissenting ministers come in for severe condemnation. 
From this letter we learn that when he first joined the Glasites 
or Sandemanians, Allen’s expenses were met by the voluntary 
contributions of friends, and that his private family needs were 
supplied by a small annual allowance from his father. When 
it was proposed that he should be maintained by the Churches 
in a manner suitable to his social status he declined to accept 
remuneration: ‘‘ This I could not reconcile to my principles 
and my conscience. I could not see how, in such case, my 
self-denial for Christ’s sake, was to appear.” He proposed to 
become a partner in a hosiery business, but owing to the dis- 
approval of his father and also of the Sandemanian Church in 
London the project fell through, though later the venture was 
taken up. For seventeen years Allen continued in the hosiery 
trade, not only supervising his factory but also working with 
his own hands. The business did not prove lucrative. Allen 
says that, on an average, he took no more than half-a-guinea 
a week out of the stock. Had it not been for the generosity of 
his father and the kindness of friends he would not have been 
able to carry on his religious activities. 

Allen’s ministry in the Glasite body was far from happy. 
Though to the end of his days he remained a firm believer in 
the main principles of Glasite doctrine and order, the expectations 
with which he joined the fellowship were not fulfilled. He 
states that one of the chief reasons why he left the Inghamites 
was his objection to the domination of Mr. Ingham. He hoped 
to find more freedom among the Glasites who were professedly 
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Independents. But he soon discovered that he had not escaped 
from bondage to “every human yoke”. Glas’s authority was 
scarcely less manifest in his connexion than Ingham’s in his. 
Looking back upon this period of his life, Allen says: “‘ We 
have seen human authority superseding the authority of God, 
the fear of man taking the place of the fear of God, in subjecting 
one church to the elders of another, or a number of churches to 
the control of certain individuals, or the members of a single 
church to the épse dixit of a ruling elder. In one word, we 
complain that congregational-church principles have very 
visibly given way in practice to those of presbytery and prelacy.” 
He was not altogether satisfied with the generally-accepted 
views concerning the qualifications of elders and the grounds 
of excommunication. He doubted the correctness of the Glasite 
interpretations of “ the husband of one wife”, “‘ having faithful 
children ’’, and the “‘ second absolution ”’, but for the sake of 
peace he suppressed his personal feelings. Matters, however, 
came to a head over a question upon which he could not com- 
promise, the deportment of elders. He had good reason for 
believing that the conduct of one of the most prominent elders 
in the London Church was not worthy of his profession and 
office. Events proved that he was justified, but his remonstrances 
caused great offence to the brethren in London. Other Churches 
sided with the London Church, with the result that early in 
1769 Allen himself was “ cut off” from fellowship. He desired 
peace but refused to act contrary to his convictions. The 
Churches at Gayle and York which supported him were also 
excommunicated from the Glasite body. ‘“‘ We have been cut 
off wrongfully”, he declares, “for no other reason than in 
pleading in behalf of the self-denial of the Elder’s character 
prostituted and profaned in the instance of Mr. ——.” 


IV 


After his separation from the Glasites, Allen continued to 
minister to his friends at Gayle with whom the society at York 
was for some years in communion, but during the thirty-five 
years which followed he had no denominational connection. An 
attempt at union with the Old Scots Independents under David 
Dale, the famous Scottish mill-owner and philanthropist, came 
to nothing owing to differences in doctrine and order. 
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Allen keenly felt his religious isolation, but was content to 
plough his lonely furrow. Says one who knew him well: “ Had 
Mr. Allen followed the public opinion, or sought its applause, 
he would in all probability have been a shining character. His 
natural talents as a public speaker were of the first rate, and 
his education had been liberal. And whatever temptations he 
might have to mix with the world, either in its follies, or doctrines, 
few men indeed have manifested such a uniform and steady 
moral conduct. He thought it his duty to preach the gospel, 
as far as he understood it, to those little flocks who were united 
together with him in the profession of the truth; and in thus 
obeying the dictates of his conscience, he enjoyed a peace of 
mind in his study of the scriptures and in the fellowship of his 
few friends, infinitely more valuable than the smiles of the 
world.” Allen himself records: ‘‘ Our charity-feasts were always 
weekly and well attended, though our number rarely exceeded 
a dozen. I had much comfort in the services of the day, and 
was more enlarged in my views of the doctrine of Christ, in my 
public testimony here (Gayle) and elsewhere. . . . Amidst the 
many discouragements in my lone situation, and: the want of 
assistance from the brethren in exhortation and prayer, I was 
preserved from despair. Uneasy reflections on my being 
separate from the churches called for much self-jealousy and 
examination. But the conclusion ever was, ‘ Let God be true 
and every man a liar’’’. Sixteen years after his separation 
from the Glasites division occurred in the Church at York. 
This little community received overtures from the London 
Church with a view to reconciliation, but Allen himself was 
deliberately excluded from the proposal. Some of the leading 
supporters were won over, until only a staunch friend, Mr. 
Baldock, Allen’s son Oswald, and two or three women remained 
when Allen visited York in December 1785. 

For nearly twenty years longer Allen continued his ministry 
among his attenuated flock, but of this period there is nothing 
eventful to relate. In isolation and obscurity he carried on his 
work at Gayle until his death which took place on October 18, 
1804. The little Church continued to meet until nearly the 
close of the nineteenth century. After its dissolution, the old 
meeting-house, known locally as the “‘ Sandemanian Chapel ”, 
was converted into a village recreation room. 

Allen was a diligent student of the Scriptures and theological 
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literature. He left behind him many manuscripts, several of 
which were subsequently published. Among these the most 
important are his Christian Songs (York, 1805), The Danger of 
Philosophy to the Faith and Order of the Churches of Christ (York, 
1807; second ed. Beverley, 1852), Observations on the Evidences 
of the Truth of Divine Revelation (second ed. York, 1824), 4 
Treatise on Redemption (York, 1842; reprinted Edinburgh, 1927), 
Notes on the Gospels according to Mark, Luke, and Fohn, and Notes 
on the Acts and the Epistles (2 vols. Perth, 1924). From his 
eighteenth year he had made a practice of committing to writing 
his reflections on the Scriptures. These he began to collect in 
1780, and in 1793 he undertook the labour of transcription. 
His Notes were not intended for publication but “‘ were written 
for my own satisfaction, and as hints to assist my reflections and 
meditations in future life”. Allen’s exegetical works on the 
Gospels, Acts and Epistles reveal both scholarship and spiritual 
insight and are still deserving of study. The same characteristics 
mark his sermons, many specimens of which appear in The 
Christian Advocate for 1809 and 1810. 

James Allen was a man dignified in person and manners, 
sincere in faith, firm in conviction, zealous in good works, and 
self-denying in character and work. In a larger religious 
communion his abilities might have found greater scope and a 
wider influence. 


Edinburgh. J. T. Hornssy. 
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UNSCIENTIFIC POSTSCRIPT? 


Tus weighty volume from the pen of Soren Kierkegaard, 
written almost a century ago in Danish, is at last beginning to 
come into its own. The fact that the Oxford University Press 
have seen fit to produce a volume of almost six hundred pages 
in this year of acute paper shortage is perhaps some slight 
indication of the value that is attached to this translation by 
David Swenson and Walter Lowrie. The contents amply justify 
the venture. It is emphatically an epoch-making book, for here 
Kierkegaard is found at his profoundest and deepest. And this 
will forewarn the reader that here are found no shallow and easy 
thoughts. Kierkegaard is his own best interpreter: 


“* What is developed in these pages does not concern the 
simple-minded, who bear feelingly the burdens of life, and 
whom God wishes to preserve in their lovable simplicity, which 
feels no need of any other sort of understanding. Or in so 
far as such need is felt, it tends to reduce itself to a sigh over 
the ills of life, the sigh humbly finding solace in the thought 
that the real happiness of life does not consist in having 
knowledge. On the other hand it does concern those who deem 
themselves possessed of leisure and talent for deeper inquiry. 
And it concerns such an one in the following manner: it seeks 
to estop him thoughtlessly taking on universal history, without 
first considering in self-reflection that being an existing human 
individual is so strenuous and yet so natural a task for every- 
one, that one tends first as a matter of courage to apply 
himself to this task, and reasonably finds in the exertion 
thereto requisite, a sufficiency for his entire life” (Footnote 


p- 152). 


The Unscientific Postscript was regarded by Kierkegaard himself 
as his magnum opus, while the title itself indicates that he regarded 
it as the conclusion of his work as a writer. 


1 Unscientific P. Soren Ki Translated from the Danish 
David F. deat and provided with Now and 
duction by Walter Lowrie. (Oxford University Press. 579 pp 
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I 
S. K.1 epitomised his aim in the following words: 


“ It presents the ‘ problem ’, that of becoming a Christian. 
Having assumed responsibility for the whole pseudonymous 
aesthetic work as a description of one way a person may take 
to become a Christian (viz. away from the aesthetic so as to 
become a Christian), it undertakes to describe the other (viz. 
away from Speculation, etc., so as to become a Christian) ” 
(The Point of View, p. 97f.). 


Speculation, especially in the philosophical System of Hegel, had 
professed to have explained existence. In contradistinction to the 
all-comprehending, self-containing System, Christianity bestows 
an eternal happiness upon the individual man, thus presuming 
an infinite interest in his eternal happiness as conditio sine qua 
non; dismissing as irrelevant speculative systems and outlines 
of universal history (p. 19). 

“* Subjectivity is truth ”: this is the hub of all S. K.’s thought, 
from which all his arguments radiate like the spokes of a wheel. 
It is because subjectivity is truth, which can only be known by 
the individual through appropriation and assimilation, that all 
speculation is abstraction, unrelated to existence. The inquiring, 
speculating subject thinks in vacuo: he is not infinitely and 
personally and passionately interested on behalf of his own 
eternal happiness for his relationship to this truth. He is not 
in an attitude of faith, but objectively in an attitude of contem- 
plation, and hence not infinitely interested in the determination 
of the question. For the mere inquirer there is no existential 
decisive problem. 

From the speculative point of view Christianity is viewed 
as an historical phenomenon. The problem of its truth becomes 
the problem of so interpenetrating it with thought, that 
Christianity at last reveals itself as the eternal truth. To achieve 
this the speculative philosopher has become completely objective: 
he contemplates Christianity for the sake of interpenetrating it 
with his speculative thought. But this attempt is sheer confusion: 
Christianity i is subjectivity, an inner transformation, an actuali- 
sation of inwardness. If the speculative philosopher is at the 

1 This abbreviation is used throughout for the full name Soren Kierkegaard. 
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same time a believer, he must have perceived that philosophy 
can never acquire the same significance for him as faith. He does 
not base his eternal happiness upon his philosophical specu- 
lations. Rather he associates circumspectly with philosophy, 
lest it lure him away from the certainty of faith (which has in 
every moment the infinite dialectic of uncertainty with it) so as 
to rest in an indifferent objective knowledge (p. 53). Conse- 
quently for the speculative philosopher as such the question of 
his eternal happiness does not arise; precisely because his task 
consists in getting more and more away from himself so as to 
become objective . . . becoming what might be called the 
contemplative energy of philosophy itself. 


II 
Lessing is hailed with gratitude, because 


“ he religiously shut himself up within the isolation of his own 
subjectivity; he did not permit himself to be deceived into 
becoming world-historic and systematic with respect to the 
religious, but understood and knew how to hold fast to the 
understanding that the religious concerned Lessing, and 
Lessing alone, just as it concerns every other human being in 
the same manner; understood that he had infinitely to do with 
God, and nothing, nothing to do with any man directly ” 
(p. 61). 


S. K. reviews some of the theses which are possibly or actually 
attributable to Lessing. There is, first of all, the fact that the 
subjective existing thinker has regard to the dialectics of the 
process of communication. While objective thought is indifferent 
to the thinking subject and his existence, the subjective thinker 
is as an existing individual essentially interested in his own 
thinking. His thinking has reflective inwardness, by virtue of 
which it belongs to the thinking subject and to no one else. 
The difference between subjective and objective thinking must 
express itself also in the form of communication suitable to each. 
Objective thinking is wholly indifferent to subjectivity, and hence 
also to inwardness and appropriation: its mode of communi- 
cation is therefore direct. It lacks the elusiveness and the art 
of a double reflection. A double reflection refers to the process 
whereby a thought which has found its suitable expression in 
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the word, which is realised by means of a first reflection, is 
followed by a second reflection, concerned with the relation 
between the communication and the author of it—a relation 
which reflects the author’s own existential relationship to the 
Idea. The entire essential content of subjective thought is 
essentially secret, because it cannot be directly communicated. 
Everything subjective, which through its dialectical inwardness 
eludes a direct form of expression, is an essential secret. 

Again; Lessing emphasised that “the existing subjective 
thinker is in his existential relation to the truth as negative as 
he is positive . . . and he is constantly in process of becoming, 
i.e. he is always striving ” (p. 74). It is sheer absent-mindedness 
for the philosopher to forget that he is an existing human being 
living in the time process. An existing subject is occupied in 
existing: he is in process of becoming; and the form of com- 
munication which he adopts must be in essential conformity with 
his mode of existence. The subject himself is a synthesis: he is 
an existing infinite spirit. The infinite and eternal is the only 
certainty, but as being in the subject it is in existence; and the 
first expression for this, is its elusiveness, and this tremendous 
contradiction, that the eternal becomes, that it comes into being. 
It is necessary, therefore, for the thinking of the existing subject 
to have a form in which this can be reflected. 

The subjective existing thinker who has the infinite in his 
soul has it always, and for this reason his form is always negative. 
He is conscious of the negativity of the infinite in existence, and 
he constantly keeps the wound of the negative open: he is always 
striving. Because he is constantly in process of becoming, the 
actual existing subjective thinker constantly reproduces this exis- 
tential situation in his thoughts, and translates all his thinking into 
terms of process. Inevitably this incessant becoming generates 
the uncertainty of the earthly life, where everything is uncertain. 

But the principle that he is constantly occupied in striving 
does not mean that, in the finite sense, he has a goal towards 
which he strives. He strives infinitely; is constantly in process 
of becoming. As long as he is an existing individual, he is in 
process of becoming. Existence is the child that is born of the 
infinite and finite, the eternal and the temporal, and is therefore 
a constant striving. And this sounds the death-knell for Hege- 
lianism: “it is only systematists and objective philosophers”, 
S. K. remarks, “‘ who have ceased to be human beings, and have 
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become speculative philosophy in the abstract, an entity which 
belongs in the realm of pure being. . . . However much the 
subject has the infinite within himself, through being an existing 
individual, he is in process of becoming ” (p. 85). 

Further, Lessing said “that accidental historical truths 
can never serve as proofs for eternal truths of the reason; and 
that the transition by which it is proposed to base an eternal 
truth upon historical testimony is a leap ”.1 Lessing attacks the 
direct transition from historical trustworthiness to the determina- 
tion of an eternal happiness (although he admits that the accounts 
of the miracles are as reliable as other historical testimony, 
i.e. as reliable as historical testimony in general is capable of 
being). The paradoxical character of Christianity consists in 
its constant use of time and the historical in relation to the eternal. 

At this point S. K. challenges Lessing. For Lessing held 
that from the historical accounts (i.e. from their admitted 
reliability), no conclusion could be drawn, but that if he had 
been contemporary with them, it would have helped him. But 
S. K. points out that contemporaneity is of no avail, because 
there can in all eternity be no direct transition from the historical 
to the eternal, whether the historical is contemporary or not. 
To single out the contemporary generation for special favour 
would be a boundless injustice against those who came after. 
Thus “the transition by which something historical and the 
relationship to it becomes decisive for an eternal happiness, is 
perdBaors cis SAO yévos, a leap, both for a contemporary 
and for a member of some later generation” (p. 90). It is 
not externally the width of the chasm which prevents the 
leap, but internally the dialectical passion which makes the chasm 
infinitely wide. The leap is itself the decision. Lessing saw very 
clearly that the leap, as being decisive, is subject to a qualitative 
dialectic, and permits no approximating transition. 


“ All Christianity is rooted in the paradoxical, whether 


one accepts it as a believer, or rejects it precisely because it _ 


is paradoxical. Aye, it lies in fear and trembling, which are 
the desperate categories of Christianity, and of the leap. . . 
Christianity was a desperate way out when it first came into 
the world, and in all ages remains such; because it is a desperate 
way out for everyone who really accepts it” (p. 96). 

1 Ueber den Beweis des Geistes und der Kraft, Vol. X. 
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Ill 

Having acknowledged the contribution which Lessing has 
made, S. K. proceeds to demonstrate the patent inconsistencies 
implicit in Hegel’s renowned System. In the System of Hegel 
the Absolute develops by expressing itself in an infinite multi- 
plicity of partial representations. But the Absolute whole is 
prior to its expression of itself in the world of appearance. The 
Absolute is the immanent spring from which all thought rises, 
as well as the final synthesis of experience. To explain his 
System, Hegel was forced to introduce movement into his logic, 
to which S. K. retorts that “ it is surely strange to make move- 
ment fundamental in a sphere where movement is unthinkable; 
and to make movement explain logic, when as a matter of fact 
logic cannot explain movement” (pp. 99-100). 

The System claims to begin with the immediate; hence 
without any presuppositions; hence absolutely. But if the 
System is presumed to come after existence, then the System 
is ex post facto, and so does not begin immediately with the 
immediacy with which existence began. The beginning which 
begins with the immediate is thus itself reached by means of a 
process of reflection. No existential system is possible: no 
logical system may boast of an absolute beginning, since such a 
beginning, like pure being, is a pure chimera. 

It is impossible, therefore, to begin with the immediate. 
It is necessary to reach the beginning through a process of 
reflection. Resolution has the property of being infinite, and if a 
resolution of the will is required to end the preliminary process 
of reflection, the presuppositionless character of the System is 
renounced. Only when reflection comes to a halt can a beginning 
be made, and reflection can be halted only by something else; 
a resolution of the will. When the breach is effected by breaking 
off the process of reflection arbitrarily, so as to make a beginning 
possible, then the beginning cannot be absolute; it has come 
into being through a perdBaows yévos. When a subject 
does not put an end to his reflection, he does not arrive at a 
decision. 

Plainly an existential system cannot be formulated. Reality 
itself is a system—for God; but it cannot be a system for an 
existing spirit. System and finality correspond to one another, 
but existence is precisely the opposite of finality. 
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“From a purely abstract point of view, system and 
existence are incapable of being thought together; because 
in order to think existence at all, systematic thought must 
think it as abrogated, and hence as not existing. Existence 
separates, and holds the various moments of existence dis- 
creetly apart; the systematic thought consists of the finality 
which brings them together ” (p. 107). 


Anyone who is himself an existing individual cannot gain finality 
outside existence, which corresponds to the eternity into which 
the past has entered. God is the only One who is outside of 
existence and yet in existence, who is in His eternity forever 
complete, and yet includes all existence within Himself. 

We have not to determine fantastically in abstracto whether a 
persistent striving is something lower than the systematic 
finality, or vice versa, but what existing human beings, in so far 
as they are existing beings, must needs be content with. In the 
ethical sense, the persistent striving represents the consciousness 
of being an existing individual; the constant learning is the 
expression for the incessant realisation, in no moment complete 
as long as the subject is in existence. The System abrogates the 
distinction between good and evil, and destroys freedom. It 
dissipates the concept existence. Every system is pantheistic pre- 
cisely because of its finality. 


IV 


It is well to turn from the bankruptcy of philosophical 
speculation to the Divine revelation of salvation for the individual 
in Christ. Christianity proposes to endow the individual with 
an eternal happiness, a good which is not distributed wholesale, 
but only to one individual at a time. Christianity protests against 
every form of objectivity: it desires that the individual should 
be infinitely concerned about himself. 


“It is subjectivity that Christianity is concerned with, 
and it is only in subjectivity that its truth exists, if it exists 
at all; objectively, Christianity has no existence. If its truth 
happens to be in only a single subject, it exists in him alone; 
and there is greater Christian joy in heaven over this one 
individual than over universal history and the System, which 
as objective entities are incommensurable for that which is 
Christian ” (p. 116). 
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While philosophy teaches that the way is to become objective, 
Christianity teaches that the way is to become subjective, i.e., 
to become a subject in truth. The objective tendency proposes 
to make everyone an observer. The objective tendency 
(intellectual contemplation) is the way and the truth .. . 
the ethical is—becoming an observer! Ethics is made irrelevant. 
But the System is consistent enough not to include an Ethics 
in its systematic scheme. 

Ethics, as constituting the essential anchorage for all 
individual existence, has an indefeasible claim upon every 
existing individual. 


“It is for this reason that Ethics looks upon all world 
historical knowledge with a degree of suspicion, because it 
may so easily become a snare, a demoralizing aesthetic 
diversion for the-knowing subject, in so far as the distinction 
between what does or does not have historical significance 
obeys a quantitative dialectic. As a consequence of this fact, the 
absolute ethical distinction between good and evil tends for 
the historical survey to be neutralised in the aesthetic-meta- 
physical determination of the great and significant, to which 
category the bad has equal admittance with the good. In the 
case of what has world-historic significance, another set of 
factors plays an essential réle, factors which do not obey 
an ethical dialectic: accidents, circumstances, the play of 
forces entering into the historic totality that modifyingly 
incorporates the deed of the individual so as to transform it 
into something that does not belong to him”’ (p. 120). 


It is perilous to erect anything relative into a standard for 
ethical action. The exaltation of the world historical is a snare: 
through an absorption in constant contemplation of the accidental, 
of that accessorium through which historical figures become 
historical, one may easily be misled into confusing this with the 
ethical. A constant intercourse with the world historical tends 
to make the individual unfit for action: the will begins to look 
right and left for results: the individual begins to become 
immoral. The ethicist fears a conclusion or transition from the 
ethical to something non-ethical. In contrast to all this moral 
relativity, it is the Christian’s task to cling to the ethical, making 
absolutely no demands, but continuing to find his enthusiasm 
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in the ethical relationship to God. The ethical is present in the 
historical process, but the finite spirit cannot see it there in truth, 
For God, the apprehension of the historical is interpenetrated by 
His knowledge of the inmost secret of conscience, alike in the 
greatest and in the humblest. 

For the Christian the ethical as the absolute is infinitely 
valid in itself, and does not need to be tricked out with accessories 
to help it make a better showing. The world historical is precisely 
such a dubious accessorium (when it is not the eye of omniscience, 
but the eye of a human being which is to interpenetrate it), 
From the point of view of the historical, an individual may easily 
be tempted to assume that when he is an insignificant individual, 
it has no infinite significance if he errs; and when he is a great 
man, that the magnitude of the circumstances may transmute 
the error into something good. But ethically the individual, 
whether great or poor, is infinitely important. To be a particular 
individual is world-historically absolutely nothing; and yet this 
is the only true and highest significance of a human being. 

The world historical is just one aspect of the philosophic 
search for objective truth. But all objective reflection makes the 
individual accidental, and thereby transforms existence into some- 
thing indifferent. The way of objective thought leads to abstract 
thought; always it leads away from the subject, whose existence 
or non-existence, from the objective point of view, becomes 
infinitely indifferent. The subjective reflection turns its attention 
inwardly to the subject, and desires in this intensification of 
inwardness to realise the truth. Inwardness in an existing subject 
culminates in passion; corresponding to passion in the subject 
the truth becomes a paradox; and the fact that the truth becomes 
a paradox is rooted precisely in its having a relationship to an 
existing subject. 

An objective uncertainty held fast in an approximation pro- 
cess of the most passionate inwardness is the truth: the highest 
truth attainable for an existing individual. The truth is precisely 
the venture which chooses an objective uncertainty with the 
passion of the infinite. This is faith. 


“‘ Without risk there is no faith. Faith is precisely the 
contradiction between the infinite passion of the individual’s 
inwardness and the objective uncertainty. If I wish to preserve 
myself in faith I must constantly be intent upon holding fast 
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the objective uncertainty, so as to remain out upon the deep, 
over seventy thousand fathoms of water, still preserving my 
faith” (p. 182). 


Vv 


The paradoxical character of the truth is its objective uncer- 
tainty. The eternal essential truth (the truth which has an 
essential relationship to an existing individual) is by no means 
a paradox: it becomes paradoxical by virtue of its relationship 
to an existing individual. The paradox arises when the eternal 
truth and existence are placed in juxtaposition with one another. 
The eternal truth has come into being in time: this is the paradox. 
When the paradox is paradoxical in itself, it repels the individual 
by virtue of its absurdity, and the corresponding passion of 
inwardness is faith. This is S. K.’s fundamental tenet: “ there 
can be no stronger expression for inwardness than when. . . 
with truth confronting the individual as a paradox, gripped in 
the anguish and pain of sin, facing the tremendous risk of the 
objective insecurity, the individual believes ” (p. 188). 

What constitutes the absurdity of the paradox? The absurd 
is that the eternal truth has come into being in time, that God has 
come into being, has been born . . . quite indistinguishable 
from other individuals. It is conceivable that philosophy will 
repudiate this: speculative philosophy may say that there is no 
paradox when the matter is viewed eternally, divinely, theo- 
centrically; but as I am only a poor existing human being, I 
am not competent to contemplate the eternal either eternally 
or divinely or theocentrically, but am compelled to content 
myself with existing. Christianity has proclaimed itself as the 
Paradox: it is an offence to the Jews and a folly to the Greeks, 
and an absurdity to the understanding. It is impossible to 
express more strongly the fact that subjectivity is truth, and 
that the objectivity is repellent, repellent even by virtue of its 
absurdity. 

S. K. proceeds to demonstrate the absolute character of the 
paradox. First of all, the fact that God has existed in human form 
is the paradox sensu strictissimo. As such it cannot relate itself 
to a relative difference between men. It is typical of the specu- 
lative interpretation that even the absolute paradox expresses 
only the relative difference between more and less gifted men. 


But the decisive nature of the Christian revelation puts an end 
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to all this prating that attaches to a certain degree. When 
Christianity proposes to offer itself to the existing subject as the 
eternal decision, and speculative philosophy thereupon explains 
that the decisiveness is only relative, then it is clear that philo- 
sophy does not explain Christianity but corrects it. 

Again, the paradox of the forgiveness of sins is a paradox 
Sensu strictiori, because the existing individual is stamped as a 
sinner; because it purports to be an eternal decision in time with 
retroactive power to annul the past, and because it is linked with 
the existence of God in time. 

Faith always gives thanks, is always in peril of life, in this 
collision of finite and infinite, which is precisely a mortal danger 
for him who is a composite of both. To believe against the 
understanding is martyrdom; to begin to get the understanding 
a little in one’s favour is temptation and retrogression. 

The direct relationship to God is paganism. Paganism 
relates man to God directly, as the astonished observer to the 
obviously extraordinary. The spiritual relationship to God in 
truth corresponds to the divine elusiveness that God has 
absolutely nothing obvious about Him: that God is invisible. 
Nature, the totality of created things, is the work of God. And 


yet God is not there, but within the individual man there is a 
potentiality which is awakened in inwardness to become a God 
relationship, and then it becomes possible to see God every- 
where. 


VI 


Because abstract thought is sub specie aeterni it ignores the 
concrete and the temporal, the existential process, the predica- 
ment of the existing individual arising from his being a synthesis 
of the temporal and the eternal situated in existence. The 
questionable character of abstract thought becomes apparent 
in connection with all existential problems, where abstract 
thought gets rid of the difficulty by leaving it out. Thus Hegel 
is absolutely right in asserting that viewed eternally, sub specie 
aeterni, in the language of abstraction, in pure thought and pure 
being, there is no either/or. The question is whether the 
Hegelian philosopher is an existing human being, or himself 
sub specie aeterni, even when he eats or blows his nose. If he in 
fact exists, he is in process of becoming. Eternity for an existing 
individual is not eternity but the future. 
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To think existence in abstract terms is essentially to abrogate 
it. It is impossible to conceive existence without movement, 
and movement cannot be conceived sub specie aeterni. The 
Hegelian philosophy by failing to define its relation to an 
existing individual, and by ignoring the ethical, confounds 
existence. 

Further, the good, the beautiful, and other Ideas are in 
themselves so abstract that they are indifferent to existence, 
indifferent to any other than a conceptual existence. A particular 
existing human being is not an Idea, and his existence is 
something quite different from the conceptual existence of 
the Idea. 

The subjective thinker is a dialectician dealing with the 
existential, and he has the passion of thought requisite for hold- 
ing fast to the qualitative disjunction. The subjective thinker 
is aesthetic enough to give his life aesthetic content, ethical 
enough to regulate it, and dialectical enough to interpenetrate 
it with thought. The subjective thinker has the task of under- 
standing himself in his existence: he is an existing individual 
and a thinker at one and the same time. 


“‘ While abstract thought seeks to understand the concrete 
abstractly, the subjective thinker has conversely to under- 
stand the abstract concretely. Abstract thought turns from 
concrete men to consider man in general; the subjective 
thinker seeks to understand the abstract determination of 
being human in terms of this particular existing human 
being ” (p. 315). 


This is why S. K. affirms that “ the characteristic depravity of 
our age is a dissolute pantheistic contempt for the individual 


man . 


Vil 


Preoccupation with the abstract conception of the collective 
man has obliterated the infinite importance of the individual 
man. This is particularly seen in the matter of becoming a 
Christian. The circumstance that children are baptised has led 
to the assumption that all are, without further qualification, 
that which they have merely anticipated as a possibility. There 
has been a complete reversal of the original position in the Early 
Church. Once it required energy and determination to become 
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a Christian; now it requires courage and energy to renounce it; 
while it needs only thoughtlessness to remain a nominal Christian. 
At the present time, the difficulty of becoming a Christian 
involves actively transforming an initial-being-a-Christian into 
a possibility, in order to become a Christian in reality. Baptism, 
without personal appropriation, is an expression for the possi- 
bility that a baptised child may become a Christian, neither 
more nor less. The fact that people have become Christians 
merely through being baptised transforms Christendom into 
a baptised paganism. 


“‘ Becoming a Christian is the most fearful decision of a 
man’s life, a struggle through to attain faith against despair 
and offense, the twin Cerberuses that guard the entrance to 
the Christian life... . . In baptism Christianity gives hima 
name, and he is de nomine a Christian; but in the moment 
of decision he becomes a Christian and gives his name to 
Christianity (nomen dare aliqui)” (p. 233). . 


There is no immediate transition from the introduction to the 
becoming a Christian, the transition rather constituting a 
qualitative leap. The eternal happiness of the individual is 
decided in time through the relationship to something historical, 
which is furthermore of such a character as to include in its 
composition that which by virtue of its essence cannot become 
historical, and must therefore become such by virtue of an 
absurdity. If for an individual an eternal happiness is the highest 
good, all finite satisfactions must be volitionally relegated to the 
status of that which is renounced in favour of an eternal happi- 
ness. If the idea of an eternal happiness does not transform 
his existence absolutely, he does not stand related to it; if there 
is anything he is not willing to give up for its sake, the relation- 
ship is not there. Devotion to the highest ze/os involves a volitional 
concentration in the highest sense. All relative volition is marked 
by willing something for something else, but the highest end 
must be willed for its own sake. The absolute se/os exists for the 
individual only when he yields it an absolute devotion. And since 
an eternal happiness is a e/os for existing individuals, these two 
(the absolute end and the existing individual) cannot be conceived 
as realising a union in existence in terms of rest: the whole of 
time is here the period of courtship. 
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The ¢elos is not merely one end among many. What is the 
maximum that a man may gain through the relationship to the 
highest se/os? In the finite sense there is nothing whatever to 
gain, and everything to lose. In the life of time the expectation 
of an eternal happiness is the highest reward, because an eternal 
happiness is the highest se/os; and it is precisely a sign of the 
relationship to the absolute that there is not only no reward to 
expect, but suffering to bear. 


“The task is to exercise the absolute relationship to the 
absolute #e/os, striving to reach the maximum of maintaining 
simultaneously a relationship to the absolute se/os and to 
relative ends, not by mediating them, but by making the 
relationship to the absolute ¢e/os absolute, and the relationship 
to the relative ends relative. The relative relationship belongs 
to the world, thé absolute relationship to the individual him- 
self; and it is not an easy thing to maintain an absolute relation- 
ship to the absolute se/os and at the same time participate like 
other men in this and that. . . . The absolute se/os is the 
greatest plan in human life, and that is why the Middle Ages 
sought a corner where a man might concern himself with the 
absolute. But just this was a loss for the absolute, since it 
became something external” (pp. 364-365). 


In the respect which the individual entertains for the absolute 
telos, there is a yawning chasm fixed between it and the relative 
ends. Existence thus becomes exceedingly strenuous, since 
there is always a double movement to be executed. Through 
resignation the Christian still lives in the finite, but he does not 
have his life in the finite. His life has, like that of other human 
beings, the various predicates of a human existence, but he is in 
them as one who is clothed in the borrowed garments of a 
stranger. He is a stranger in the world of the finite, but he is 
incognito: his incognito consists in having an appearance entirely 
like others. 

Consequently it is madness for an individual whose nature 
is dedicated to the eternal to use all his strength to lay hold of 
the perishable, clinging to what is precarious. For the perish- 
able is nothing when it is past: a moment in time filled with 
emptiness. 
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VIII 


An individual relationship to the absolute #e/os will have a 
determinative influence over every department of his human 
existence. The legitimacy or illegitimacy of certain pleasures 
must be determined by a consideration of the God-relationship. 
To say that an outing is an innocent pleasure, means that it is 
the opposite of a guilty pleasure, but this contrast belongs to the 
field of morals or ethics. Because a thing is ethically permissible, 
it does not follow that it is religiously permissible: it must be 
thought together with the thought of God. Nowadays preaching 
observes the most rigid monastic abstinence from the affairs of 
daily life, thereby indirectly revealing that the existence of daily 
life is carried on in different categories. Religious truths cannot 
be preached in abstracto. It is necessary to bring together in 
exposition the absoluteness of the religious and the particularities 
of life, which togetherness is in existence precisely the ground and 
significance of the religious suffering. The conception of God 
effects in the individual a transformation of his entire existence 
in relation thereto, and this transformation is a process of dying 
away from the immediate. 

A man can do nothing of himself. The more critical an 
enterprise, a resolution, an event, the easier it is, precisely because 
it is more direct and natural to bring the God-idea into relation 
with it.1 From the religious point of view the inwardness of 
the prayer is not measured by its momentary impetuosity, but 
by its persistence. The more insignificant, on the other hand, 
anything is, the more difficult it is to bring the God-idea into 
relation with it; and yet it is precisely here that we have the 
touchstone of the God relationship. 

In view of the contemporary evangelical tendency of our 
day to erect extra-biblical standards for the ethical behaviour of 
existing individuals, it is worth noticing S. K.’s emphatic 
disapproval of external prohibitions, constituting a kind of 
modern 


“* Between God and man there exists an absolute difference, 
and hence this direct equality (in the love relationship) is a 
presumptuous and dizzy thought. . . . But since there is this 
absolute difference between God andl man, how does the 


1Cf. James iv. 13-15. 
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principle of equality in love express itself? By means of 
the absolute difference. And what is the form of this absolute 
difference ? Humility. What sort of humility ? The humility 
that frankly admits its human lowliness with humble cheer- 
fulness before God, trusting that God knows all this better 
than man himself. . . . But there is a certain kind of religiosity 
which, presumably because the first beginning of its annihi- 
lation was not thorough enough and not thoroughly inward 
enough, entertains a notion of God that makes Him a jealous 
and stupid despot, driven by a sickly eagerness to have the 
whole world know, because of the queer gesticulations of 
some particular individual, that God is the object of a certain 
human being’s love” (pp. 439-441). 


IX 


Ii faut en finir! S. K. cannot be appreciated by a catena of 
quotations and extracts. His book must be read. S. K. himself 
used to complain that he was overwhelmed by the variety and 
originality of his thoughts, which teemed through his brain. 
In the Unscientific Postscript the richness of his intellectual 
thoughts, and the versatility of his literary style, are seen at their 
best. 

It is impossible to conclude without paying tribute to the 
consistency with which S. K. applies his fundamental tenets of the 
transcendence of God, the significance of the individual in 
existence, the Christian conception of the Paradox, the infinite 
qualitative distinction between God and man, and existential 
thinking, to every problem. I have deliberately reserved one 
quotation which admirably illustrates his consistent logicality. 
He is speaking of Christ as the Paradox. 


“A childish orthodoxy has managed to direct decisive 
attention to the fact that Christ at His birth was swaddled 
in rags and laid in a manger, in short, to the humiliation of 
coming in the lowly form of a servant, and it believes that this 
is the paradox, in contrast to coming in glory. Confusion. 
The paradox consists principally in the fact that God, the 
Eternal, came into existence in time as a particular man. 
Whether this particular man is a servant or an emperor is 
neither here nor there, it is no more adequate for God to be 
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king than to be beggar; it is not a greater humiliation for God 
to become a beggar than to become an emperor” (pp. §27— 
528). 


It may appear cavilling or presumptuous to criticise a work 
so profoundly great. Nevertheless many will feel that it is 
regrettable that S. K. did not make more use of the ipsissima 
verba of Holy Scripture. There are probably not more than two 
or three quotations altogether. Again, S. K. described himself 
as “ neither a religious orator, nor . . . a religious individual, 
but merely a humouristic experimenting psychologist ’’(p. 431); 
while in another place he confessed that he was endowed with 
“a sincerity which . . . in turn comforts and arms me with an 
uncommon sense for the comic and a certain talent for making 
ludicrous what is ludicrous ” (p. 549). While some will delight 
in the whimsicality of his style, others will be exasperated by the 
extensive use of aesthetic terms such as “ pathos ”, “ humour ”, 
and “irony”. S. K. was a synthesis of poet, philosopher, and 
theologian (although probably he would repudiate the name of 
all three), and his works reflect all their characteristics. This 
demands an intensive intellectual concentration and application 
on the part of his readers—a demand which may exasperate 
certain readers. 

Finally, it remains to point out a couple of slight mistakes. 
The note (1) on page 505 has been omitted from the Editor’s 
Notes at the end of the book, and a blank page has been strangely 
left in the Editor’s Notes on page 557. 


Thetford, Norfolk. S. Barton 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL! 


Tue story of the religious Revival of the eighteenth century has 
been told so often that it would seem to be difficult, at this time 
of day, for an author to find anything fresh to say about it. 
Balleine has told it from the standpoint of an Evangelical Church- 
man, “ entirely in sympathy with his subject”; Russell as an 
Anglo-Catholic, mindful of the debt which he and his school owe 
to Evangelical forebears; the Principal of Westminster College 
writes naturally as a Methodist of Wesleyan tradition, a fact 
which does not prevent him, however, from doing full justice to 
the Calvinistic otigins of the movement. “ Indeed, it is in 
America that we must begin,” he says, “‘not with the Wesleys 
and Whitefield in Georgia, but with Jonathan Edwards in 
Massachusetts . . . the very personification of the completely 
logical Calvinist.” Edwards was born in the same year as John 
Wesley, but the Great Awakening began in his congregation 
at Northampton, Mass., in 1734, five years before the field 
preaching of Whitefield and Wesley which dates the commence- 
ment of the Evangelical Revival in England. 

Dr. Harrison’s book, which consists of his Fernley-Hartley 
Lecture for 1942, opens with a review of the contemporary and 
parallel movements under Whitefield, Harris and others, which 
resulted in the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion in England 
and the Calvinistic Methodism of Wales. “ It should not be 
forgotten that if Whitefield was the last to join the Holy Club, 
he was the first to lead the popular movement of religious 
awakening in England. He rejoiced in the full assurance of 
faith three years before the Wesleys entered into the same joyful 
experience. He was the pioneer of open-air preaching in England. 
He first gained the ear of the multitudes for the Gospel of re- 
deeming love.” At Cardiff, however, he found in Howell Harris 
one who had been in the field before him, and whose methods and 
ministry were in all essential characteristics identical with his 
own. Whitefield’s first published sermon was “‘ On the necessity 

4 
joa! sad Reunion. By Archibald W. Harrison 
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of the New Birth ”; his last was based on the text, ‘‘ Examine 
yourselves, whether ye be in the faith”. Throughout his 
ministerial career there was no change in the message, and it 
was common to all the leaders of the Evangelical Revival. 

“The German Contribution ” is considered in a chapter 
which traces Wesley’s doctrine of full assurance to his contact 
with Spangenberg and Béhler. It is significant that five members 
of the Holy Club joined the Unitas Fratrum, one of them 
becoming a Moravian bishop. 

Dr. Harrison’s analysis of the causes which led to Methodist 
separation from the Anglican Establishment is instructive. 
“ Religion was actually beginning to invade the sanctities of 
private life. Very soon the Wesleys and Whitefield (for they 
were the chief offenders) found themselves excluded from most 
of the churches of London and Bristol. At St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, party spirit ran so high that they seemed near to 
using violence to keep Whitefield out of the pulpit.” Bishop 
Butler in conversation expressed the opinion that Wesley’s 
teaching must inevitably lead to “ pure Calvinism”. “I once 
thought you and Mr. Whitefield well-meaning men,”’ he con- 
tinued, “ but I cannot think so now.” Wesley’s High Church- 
manship, with its deep prejudice against Dissent, prevailed to 
prevent an open breach, but with Whitefield the case was 
different. ‘‘ I bless God”’, he said, “‘ the partition wall of bigotry 
and sect-religion was soon broken down in my heart.” Wesley 
had no intention of separating from the Church of England, 
and little realised that his ‘‘ New Room ” in Horsefair, Bristol, 
would become the precursor of tens of thousands of non-Anglican 
chapels throughout the world. 

Other divisions followed: Wesley’s separation from the 
Moravians over Quietism, Ingham’s separation to form his own 
Connexion, a remnant of which still survives in the North of 
England, and, bitterest of all, the cleavage occasioned by the 
publication of Wesley’s sermon on “ Free Grace”. “‘ Why did 
you print that sermon against predestination?” asked Cennick. 
Dr. Harrison supplies a clue to the answer when he recalls that 
“Wesley had been brought up with the Arminian theological 
outlook that was common among eighteenth century High 
Churchmen ”. Henceforth there were two types of Methodist, 
and the consequences of the division have left their impression 
on English and Welsh religious life down to the present day. 
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Cennick joined the Moravians; while Howell Harris’s societies 
became known as Calvinistic Methodists, with Whitefield as 
moderator of their first conference in 1743. 

In a chapter on “ Doctrine ” the author, without pretending 
to neutrality, makes a bold attempt to be objective and fair to 
Wesley’s critics. Some of the points mentioned have long since 
been forgotten, others are better understood to-day than they 
could have been in the heat of controversy. “ Calvin himself 
was sometimes unfairly treated ”’ by the disputants, but he was by 
no means alone in this respect. Moravians and Calvinists alike 
were disturbed by the Perfectionism which they ascribed to 
Wesley, while the latter was alarmed by “ the heresy of Antino- 
mianism” which he attributed to his critics. To Count 
Zinzendorf Wesley’s error errorum was his doctrine of sancti- 
fication, to the Countess of Huntingdon it was his doctrine of 
justification. Pére Maximin Piette, a Belgian Franciscan, in his 
sympathetic study, La Réaction de Fohn Wesley dans I’ évolution 
du Protestantisme, maintains that he accepted the Tridentine 
teaching on the subject, a view with which the Bishop of Oxford 
concurs in his Vision of God. A closer consideration of all the 
facts has inclined others to the opinion expressed by Dr. George 
Croft Cell, Professor of Historical Theology in Boston University, 
in his Rediscovery of Fohn Wesley. In this remarkable volume 
the author contends that Wesley retreated from the extreme 
position which he had assumed in the heat of controversy with 
Whitefield, and “‘went Calvinistic”’, not indeed as far as his friend 
but in the same direction. “‘ Wesley was at heart, and what is more, 
openly, avowedly, a Calvinist ” (op.cit., p. 244). “‘ Wesley never 
relished the sermon on ‘ Free Grace’ . . . and deliberately 
debarred it from the Doctrinal Standards which he set up for the 
Revival” (ibid., p. 264). Dr. Harrison quotes two extracts 
from Wesley’s letters, in the first of which he declares: “I 
think on Justification just as I have done any time these seven 
and twenty years, and just as Mr. Calvin does.”” In the second 
he writes to Fletcher: “I always did, for between these thirty 
and forty years, clearly assert the total fall of man and his utter 
inability to do any good of himself; the absolute necessity of the 
grace and Spirit of God to raise even a good thought or desire 
in our heart ; the Lord’s rewarding no work and accepting of 
none but so far as they proceed from the preventing, convincing 
and converting grace through the Beloved; the blood and 
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righteousness of Christ being the sole meritorious cause of our 
salvation.” In his sermons, says Dr. Harrison, Wesley is “ dis- 
appointingly orthodox (sic) except in his curious views about 
the immortality of animals”. 

Some readers will find most interest in the long chapter on 
“* Personalities ”, with its biographical details of the leaders and 
lesser figures of the Revival, and its warm appreciation not only 
of “‘ Mr. John” but of others who did not see eye to eye with 
him on all points. Less than justice is done to Toplady, who was 
not the only disputant in the Calvinist-Arminian controversy 
to use “‘ strong language”, and who did not try to “ cover up” 
the fact that the instrument of his conversion was a Methodist 
preacher. It is doubtful whether Morris was connected with 
the Methodists at the time, and, according to Ryland, he sub- 
sequently became a Baptist minister. Whenever in after years 
Toplady referred to him, it was always as ‘‘ that dear messenger ” 
or “ that precious man of God ”’, or in similar terms. 

Subsequent chapters discuss the relations between the 
Revival and Dissent, and between Methodism and the Anglican 
Evangelicals. In the eighteenth century there were Methodists 
both within and without the Establishment, but as the separation 
between the two parties increased, those who remained in the 
Anglican fold preferred to be called Evangelicals. The author’s 
view that “‘ the Oxford Movement was not so much a reaction 
from Evangelicalism as a development from it”, requires qualifi- 
cation. Both Newman and Manning, however, came from the 
Evangelical camp; the former maintained the reality of his 
“* Evangelical conversion ”, and acknowledged his spiritual debt 
to Thomas Scott, the commentator. Through their opposition 
to Tractarianism the Church Evangelicals became more anti- 
Roman than their Dissenting brethren, while in opposing the 
Liberalism against which Tractarianism was a protest, they 
became more strongly characterised by what our author terms, 
somewhat anachronistically, “‘ rigid Fundamentalism”. Time 
has, however, wrought strange changes. On the Keswick plat- 
form Arminian Evangelicals of the Anglican communion have 
come to terms with Wesley’s Perfectionism, while Liberal 
Evangelicalism, born in the Establishment in the early years of 
the present century, with increasing accent on the adjective, 
now practically monopolises the colleges and pulpits of 
Methodism. 
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In spite of the title which Dr. Harrison has given to his book, 
only one short chapter—the last—is specifically devoted to the 
question of Reunion. From the doctrinal standpoint there would 
appear to be little essential difference between Methodists who 
have discarded, or at any rate seriously modified, the doctrine of 
the Forty-four Standard Sermons, and Anglicans who treat the 
Thirty-nine Articles in similar fashion. The one serious difficulty 
appears to be the uncompromising attitude of the Anglo- 
Catholic party, which, in the author’s opinion, removes corporate 
reunion from the immediate horizon. 

There is a useful appendix of ‘‘ Notes on Authorities ”, but 
surely a book of this character should have an index. 


S. Hunt. 


London. 
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THE PLIGHT OF MAN AND THE 
POWER OF GOD! 


Tuus book is small in bulk but great in value. It consists of five 
chapters, the first four being a series of lectures delivered in the 
Free Church College, Edinburgh, in March, 1941, the fifth 
being added, as promised by the lecturer, for the sake of complete- 
ness. 

Here we have the message of one who is both preacher and 
thinker. The fact that Dr. Lloyd-Jones’s professional training 
and experience were at first in medicine and not in theology 
has given him this among other advantages that he was able to 
begin his systematic theological thinking with a ripe Christian 
experience and with a mind capable of avoiding those conven- 
tional ruts into which for nearly a century those people have 
been apt to fall who have started prematurely on their theo- 
logical career. Plato’s proposal that nobody should embark 
upon the study of philosophy before the age of thirty would have 
even more to say for itself in the study of theology. It takes a 
" mature mind to resist the allurements of that kind of groove 
which attracts by its novelty but soon turns out to be a 

ve. 

Dr. Lloyd-Jones has given us in this book an excellent 
illustration of sound Biblical Theology. It is the kind of thinking 
to which the Church must wholeheartedly return if it is to regain 
its health and influence. He chooses a rock-like foundation, 
building his message on the latter half of the first chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans. His thesis is that St. Paul’s interpretation 
of the moral corruption which prevailed in the paganism of the 
first century is also the true interpretation, mutatis mutandis, 
of the moral chaos of our own day. St. Paul, in these terribly 
realistic verses, describes the progress of evil in the sinful soul 
of man. First, there is the distaste for God. The fundamental 
article of a true anthropology is that God created man in and for 
love, and the next article is that, nevertheless, there is something 
in us which objects to God. The popular modern theology has 
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taught, on the other hand, that man is naturally inclined to 
hunger and thirst after God. It declines to admit the tragic 
alienation which has resulted from the Fall, and by exalting man 
it has only helped to debase him and to plunge the world into a 
welter of confusion. The second stage is reached when men, 
in their godlessness ‘‘ hold down the truth in unrighteousness ”’, 
They suppress the truth by first ignoring it and then denying 
it. In the third stage God gives them up to all the disgusting 
forms of wickedness in which they revel, and they are 
now distorted in body, mind and spirit. This last stage is a 
judgment of God upon them. He allows them to go their own 
way to the swine-troughs where there is nothing but trouble 
and misery. 

There we have the rake’s progress, very much as it is also 
described in the opening verses of the thirty-sixth Psalm. It 
tells the truth abqut the world’s plight at this present moment. 
St. Paul interprets it as “a wrath of God” which is “ revealed 
from heaven”. And here we have the most noteworthy point in 
Dr. Lloyd-Jones’s message. He holds, surely with right, that 
modern theological thought has practically dispensed with the 
doctrine of the Wrath of God and has thereby ceased to declare 
the whole counsel of God. It has pandered extensively to human 
pride and self-complacence by representing God’s love as some- 
thing which cannot grow angry with sin. Thus the Atonement 
is robbed of its apostolic meaning and God fades away into 
nothingness in men’s minds. For a God who is not Judge of all 
and who does not react against human sin is not the living God 
but a non-existent human construction. The Wrath of God 
which is revealed from heaven is the dark background 
against which is revealed the Love of God in the Cross of 
His Son. God’s Love delivers us from His Wrath. Otherwise 
we can have no real, deep, passionate experience of His Love. 
That is surely the teaching of the New Testament, and the 
sooner the Church returns to it, the better for itself and for 
the world. 

The last chapter of the book is a faithful presentation of the 
Gospel. It is profound because it deals seriously with that 
from which the Gospel saves us, and it is triumphant because 
it knows that 4 which the Gospel saves us. This is a 
searching and uplifting book for the sad times in which we 
live. It speaks bravely for the Bible, for Jesus Christ, for 
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God.’ We may well thank God for so true and courageous an 
expositor of Biblical Theology as we have in the writer of 
this welcome book. 

Danizt Lamont. 


University of Edinburgh. 
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